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The Effects of a Public Works Policy 
on Business Activity and Employment 


by [ 


M. MITNITZKY 


The following article deals with a particular aspect of a 
subject which at present holds an important place in the interests 
of the International Labour Organisation. The Eighteenth 
Session of the Conference adopted a resolution requesting the 
Governing Body to ask the Office for periodical reports on the 
measures taken or proposed in different countries on the subject 
of public works, and on the basis of these reports to investigate 
what methods are most likely to promote a public works policy 
which will ensure the workers a higher degree of stability of 
employment.’ By an ingenious process of economic reasoning 
the author of the following article has found an answer to the 
question of how far expenditure on public works increases the 
volume of employment offered to the workers, not only by its 
immediate effects but also by its indirect effects on the general 
movement of business activity. 


I. 


R some years past it has been realised that the world eco- 

nomic depression is not simply one of the many successive 
low points of the business cycle of the last few decades. Itself 
the result of unprecedented changes in the structure of the world 
economic system, it has in turn produced new changes in the 
mechanism of national economic systems and international 
exchanges which were unknown in earlier depressions, and 





1 The Office will shortly publish an important report entitled Public Works 
Policy in the series ‘‘ Studies and Reports ”’. 
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which will probably outlive the present situation. While the 
depression thus brought with it certain fundamental innovations, 
it would seem that the present period of transition from the 
depression to gradual economic recovery is also creating new 
features in the economic life of the peoples. One of the most 
outstanding of these is the economic policy of public works as 
a means of creating employment. The modern problem of 
influencing the economic situation by increasing public expen- 
diture has nothing in common with the relief work of earlier 
days save the name and, to some extent, the principle. In some 
countries public works policy has reached such dimensions that, 
from being a mere side issue as a productive form of unemploy- 
ment relief, it has become the central feature of the whole 
economic policy of the country. Apart from currency and credit 
measures—and even they often come back in the long run to a 
public works policy—there is no field of economic policy that 
is of greater importance at the present time ; though it must be 
recognised that this is partly due to the fact that Governments 
have not complete freedom of action in their tariff or price 
policies. This practical importance is reflected in the central 
position public works policy occupies in economic discussions. * 

The present article deals only with one aspect of the problem, 
namely, the influence of a public works policy on business 
activity (chiefly as represented by consumer demand) and on 
employment. It is the old question of the initial impetus or the 
snowball effect produced by supplementary State expenditure— 
a touchstone for the economic theory. It is obviously impossible 
to pass judgment on the economic value of public works policy 
without having a clear idea of what it is expected to achieve, 
and this cannot be obtained without some theoretical study of 
the problem. The main credit for what has already been done 
in this direction belongs to R. F. Kahn’; valuable results have 
also been obtained by the German Federal Statistical Office 
in the course of an empirical investigation.* The following 
pages are based mainly on these investigations and partly also 
on the work of the present writer. 





1 The most effective justification of a public works policy will be found in 
J. M. Keynes’ pamphlet The Means to Prosperity (London, Macmillan, 1933). 

2? R. F. Kann: “The Relation of Home Investment to Unemployment ”’, 
in Economic Journal (London), June 19381. 

3 STATISTISCHES REICHSAMT: Auswirkungen der wunmittelbaren Arbeiisbe- 
schaffung. Sonderbeilage zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1988, No. 21. 
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Il. 


We start from the assumption that there is supplementary 
expenditure by the State and that this expenditure possesses two 
qualities: (1) it must be really supplementary expenditure, 
i.e. neither a mere transfer of Government money from one item 
of expenditure to another, nor the substitution of State expen- 
diture for expenditure by private individuals ; (2) it must bring 
about no increase (or only an insignificant increase) in the 
production of cormmodities for sale. The first condition means 
that the scheme must be financed either by credit expansion or 
by raising funds from among owners of capital who otherwise 
would not use their money for the purchase of commodities. 
The second condition implies that the State must devote its 
supplementary expenditure to long-term investments which will 
produce either no increase in the supply of goods and services, 
as in the case of the construction of roads, sports grounds, etc., 
or only a very slight increase in the annual supply, as in the 
case of the construction of a new electricity works. If the first 
condition does not hold, the only result is that one form of 
existing demand is replaced by another ; if the second condition 
does not hold, the increasing demand is accompanied by a sup- 
plementary supply of commodities, a result precluding precisely 
those indirect consequences of a public works policy with which 
this article is concerned. 

These indirect consequences of a public works policy arise 
from the fact that the workers and employers who build the 
sports grounds or electricity works ordered by the State spend 
their supplementary incomes, and the workers and undertakings 
that meet this increase in demand do the same with their sup- 
plementary incomes, and so on, until a chain of transactions is 
built up in which sales are rising in every case. To make the 
point in question quite clear: the ultimate effect of a public 
works policy is dependent on the aggregate increase in the gross 
receipts of all undertakings from the increased sales which are 
successively brought about in the manner. described.* If the 





1 Naturally the income of the workers increases as well as that of the under- 
takings. For a number of reasons, however, it is preferable to consider only the 
successive increases in the gross turnovers of the undertakings. The supplementary 
income of their workers is included in these figures, and the purchasers of the 
increased sales at each successive stage of the process will also for the most part 
be workers. Only the sales of undertakings—from large factories to small farms— 
are however counted, the numerically very small increase in the “sales” of the 
services of independent workers such as doctors, lawyers, etc., being disregarded. 
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money spent by the Government is described as primary sup- 
plementary expenditure and all subsequent expenditures as 
secondary, then what we are seeking, as the effect of the public 
works policy, is the sum total of the secondary supplementary 
receipts of the undertakings. If the further condition is added 
that the supplementary State expenditure is to be made all at 
once and not spread over a fairly long period, then our list of 
assumptions is complete. 

At first sight there would appear to be no end to the chain 
of supplementary expenditures, so that the sum would seem to 
be infinitely large. Obviously, as it is well to bear in mind, this 
would be true only over a very, very long period—or indeed an 
infinitely long period. For at any given moment the secondary 
supplementary expenditure caused by the State supplementary ex- 
penditure cannot be greater than this primary State expenditure, 
since we assume that there is so reason for anyone to increase his 
expenditure by more than the increase in his income. To this rule 
there are only two exceptions of any practical importance.* If a 
factory is working to the full capacity of its machinery and 
meets an increased demand for its products, it must buy new 
machines. The price of these machines, which will not wear out 
for several years, may be higher than the supplementary receipts 
of the factory per week or per month. This, however, is a 
possibility which need not be taken into account at the present 
time, when the whole of industry is suffering from inability to 
make full use of its productive plant. Another consideration is 
of greater importance. In branches of industry where the turn- 
over period for stocks of finished articles or raw materials is 
very long, and where for technical reasons there must be a 
definite ratio between stocks and weekly or monthly sales—as, 
for instance, in the retail clothing trade, where a monthly 
turnover of $100 means keeping a stock worth about $200—an 
increase of $20 in the monthly turnover means that the stock 
will on one occasion have to be increased by $40. These excep- 
tions must be borne in mind but may for the moment be dis- 
regarded. Apart from them, no subsequent supplementary 
expenditure can be greater than the preceding one. If they are 
of equal size, then the total increase in the turnover due to the 





1 For the following argument, cf. “ The Effect of a Changement in Demand ”’, 
by the present writer, in Social Research, May 1934; and “ Der wahrscheinliche 
Effekt der Arbeitsbeschaffung in Ungarn”’, by J. Keményrri and the present 
writer (to be published shortly). 
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public works policy will be proportional to the time. In point 
of fact, however, it is extremely probable that, as the money 
invested by the State passes from hand to hand, the successive 
waves of supplementary expenditure on commodities will become 
smaller. 


Ill. 


The persons who receive the supplementary incomes need 
not necessarily increase their expenditure on home products by 
the whole amount in question. They may pay part of their 
increased income into the bank, or use it to purchase foreign 
goods, or they may find that while their income is increasing 
from this direction it is being reduced from some _ other. 
Consequently, at each successive stage in the process the sup- 
plementary expenditure will be less than the preceding sup- 
plementary income. If the supplementary expenditure of an 
economic group is on the average r per cent. lower than its sup- 
plementary income, then a supplementary income of $1 will 
mean a supplementary expenditure of only (100 — r) cents. If this 
magnitude (100 — r) per cent. is denoted by g, which is a frac- 
tion less than 1, then the series of successive turnovers will be 
as follows: 100 cents, 100g cents, 100g’ cents,.... etc. 

This is a decreasing geometric progression, the sum of whose 


pilin 
terms, by the rules of elementary mathematics, is — cents. 


The secondary increase in turnover which we wish to determine 
will begin with 100g cents if the amount paid out by the State 
for its orders is 100 cents. According to the formula, there- 
fore, what we have to determine is the value of the quantity 
State expenditure x g 





oe If the value of g can be found empiric- 
ally, then the secondary effect of the public works policy will 
be known. We must therefore try to determine q. 

This implies neither more nor less than estimating the actual 
magnitude of the average difference between supplementary 
income and supplementary expenditure, averaged over all the 
cases of successive re-expenditure of the money injected into the 
economic system by the State and passed on from group to 
group. In order to do this, the first step is to consider the 
reasons for the existence of such a difference. 


(1) Supplementary income counterbalanced by reduction of 
income. The first possibility to be taken into account is that 
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supplementary income may be accompanied by a reduction of 
income. For instance, the employment of additional workers 
means a corresponding decline in unemployment benefit. Let us 
suppose that the State does not spend what it saves on unemploy- 
ment benefit. In this case, there must be deducted from each 
successive expenditure the corresponding amount of unemploy- 
ment benefit suppressed, as this is simply replaced by part of 
the new money put into circulation. We have, however, postulated 
that the State’s savings on unemployment benefit should not 
appear at any other part of the economic system as purchasing 
power creating a demand for commodities. In present circum- 
stances this assumption will as a general rule be correct, for any 
improvement in a country’s finances will probably be used 
mainly for debt redemption. It might be objected that the 
creditors of the State will then spend the money, but there are a 
number of replies to this objection. In the first place, these 
creditors may live abroad ; in the second place, creditors living 
in the country may perhaps not spend the money because they 
can find no profitable opening for investment. A third reply is 
that while it is quite true that all expenditure which puts the 
new money into financial circulation (as opposed to the purchase 
of commodities or the payment of wages), the money being paid 
into a bank on savings or current account or used to pay debts 
or to buy securities or other kinds of property *, may ultimately 
go to increase the expenditure on commodities, there is no 
certainty that it will, or, if it does, at what date it will do so. 
If, as in the present article, the aim is to determine the minimum 
value of the effect of a public works scheme, all sums that are 
put into financial circulation must be regarded as lost. They have 
no effect, either in the short or in the long run, on the amount 
of commodities sold, which alone determines the degree of unem- 
ployment. 

Returning to the reasons for the difference between supple- 
mentary income and supplementary expenditure, there is in the 
first group of reasons another case to be mentioned, which is of 
importance, notably, fur small agricultural countries. If a public 
works scheme leads to an increased demand for agricultural pro- 
ducts within the country, there will be a corresponding fall in 





1 The kinds of property which may be acquired in this way may naturally 
include commodities such as houses, land, etc. The improved market for such 
commodities is however unlikely to affect the degree of unemployment in the 
short run. 
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the amount exported. If the country is of little importance on 
the world market this fact will have no great influence on the 
price of agricultural products. The consequence is that part of 
the money distributed through the scheme no longer serves to 
create supplementary demand, since the supplementary home 
expenditure merely replaces the former foreign demand. Other 
examples could be given of this kind of compensation, but the 
two mentioned seem to be the most important. 


(2) Supplementary expenditure not devoted to home products. 
In every country part of the demand is met by products imported 
from abroad. If the supplementary income of the purchasers 
increases, then the imports from abroad must also increase. In 
the long run a rise in imports may lead to an increase in exports, 
and indeed must do so if the balance of trade is to be maintained. 
Over a short period, however, this is not likely to happen, and 
increased imports mean a smaller increase in the sales of home 
products. It follows as a corollary that the effect of a public 
works policy will be greatest in countries which are least depen- 
dent on imports. 

Of greater importance are perhaps the cases when an under- 
taking does not increase its expenditure on commodities or its 
production by as much as the increase in its sales. This is ana- 
logous to the saving of part of their supplementary incomes by 
private individuals. In both cases the sums not expended on 
commodities or on the payment of workers will come into finan- 
cial circulation, being used to increase bank balances, to pay 
debts, or to purchase securities. In the case of private individuals, 
the practical reasons for such a step’ may be the wish to 
accumulate a larger reserve of savings or the need to pay off 
pressing debts. But as most of the income created as a result of 
a public works scheme belongs to the workers, there is not much 
fear that the supplementary expenditure will be diverted from the 
demand for commodities in this way. 

Of much greater importance is the possibility that under- 
takings may not spend all their supplementary receipts. This 
may happen for the same reasons as in the case of individuals, 
either because the undertaking wishes to increase its liquid assets 
and bank deposits, or because it is being pressed by creditors for 
the payment of debts. There are, however, other possibilities. 
During the depression many undertakings were overstocked; an 
increase in demand may therefore be a welcome opportunity for 
adjusting stocks to the changed economic conditions, no effort 
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being made to increase stocks again after sales have risen. 
Similar effects may be produced by the excessively high producing 
capacity of undertakings if the increase in production is achieved 
without any speeding up of the rate of renewal of machinery. * 
The extent to which these phenomena will exert their influence 
obviously depends on the employer’s estimate of future trade 
prospects. If he expects the business curve to continue its down- 
ward course he will hoard most of his supplementary income ; 
but if he thinks he is near the bottom of the depression there is 
no reason for further reducing his stocks or not replacing old 
machinery. It follows that a public works policy is likely to 
give much more successful results at the end of a depression 
—in the present circumstances, for instance—than in the middle 
of a depression. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that an increase in the 
State revenue from taxation and in the payments to social insur- 
ance institutions will also tend to keep the supplementary expen- 
diture below the level of the supplementary income. This follows 
from what was said above about the relation of such expenditure 
to the expenditure on commodities. 

(3) Rising prices. Any attempt to measure the aggregate 
increase in turnover resulting from a public works policy involves 
the addition of a number of figures which depend on both the 
quantities and the prices of the goods sold. If prices rise, the 
supplementary receipts will rise faster than the supplementary 
quantities sold, and it is the quantities alone which are of import- 
ance here, because they have a direct relation to the degree of 
employment. All that need be considered at present, therefore, 
is the effect of the public works scheme on the quantities of com- 
modities sold. If prices rise, then the increase in receipts must 
be reduced by the percentage rise in prices in order to obtain the 
increase in the quantities sold, or, in other words, in real turnover. 
As a matter of fact, prices will probably rise as demand increases, 
a point which must be borne in mind. 


IV. 


This long theoretical introduction was necessary before 
coming to the statistical problem, which is to find the value of the 





1 A reduction of the unit cost of production, which will probably be especially 
pronounced when production is increased after the plant has been working very 
much below capacity, will have the same effect. 
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term q in the formula in section III above ; i.e. to determine the 
supplementary expenditure on home products by each under- 
taking and its employees, workers, and owners as a percentage 
of the preceding supplementary income of the undertaking. 
In this task the present writer has used the results of the statis- 
tical investigations of Mr. R. F. Kahn and the German Federal 
Statistical Office, and has confined himself to combining, and 
where necessary correcting, these figures. The calculations 
cannot do more than determine the order of magnitude of gq, the 
nature of the subject precluding any greater degree of accuracy. 
But since the order of magnitude is all that can be aimed at 
in the calculations, the figures given by Mr. Kahn for Great 
Britain and those of the Federal Statistical Office for Germany 
can be combined. The quantitative results therefore hold good 
for an industrial country with a comparatively high proportion 
of imports. For certain items, unpublished figures for Hungary 
computed by Dr. J. Keményffi of the Hungarian Institute of 
Economic Research and the present writer are given for purposes 
of comparison. 

In the following table the difference between the preceding 
supplementary receipts and the (smaller) supplementary expendi- 
ture on home products is shown as a percentage of the preceding 
supplementary receipts, analysed according to the various causes 
of this difference. It must again be emphasised that the table 
refers not to the net income of individuals but to the difference 
between the supplementary receipts of undertakings and the 
supplementary expenditure of the employees, workers, and 
owners of these undertakings and to the undertakings themselves 
as a percentage of the supplementary receipts of the under- 
takings. 

A glance at the table shows that the three completely inde- 
pendent investigations give very similar results for the same 
phenomena. This is important evidence of the practical accuracy 
of the results. But the British and German investigations did 
not take quite the same circumstances into consideration, and 
neither of them covered the whole ground.* Nevertheless, on 
the assumption that economic conditions in the two countries, 
as far as the present problem is concerned, are not very dissimi- 
lar, we can combine the two sets of figures. If we add items I, 





1 This remark applies only to the statistical argument and not to the texts 
of the two works. 
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II, and III of the second (less favourable) column of Mr. Kahn’s 
figures to items IV, V, and VI for Germany we get a total of 
40.4 per cent. This figure requires two corrections. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUPPLEMENTARY RECEIPTS OF UNDERTAKINGS 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY EXPENDITURE ON HOME PRODUCTS AS 
PERCENTAGE OF FORMER ! 




















Difference as percentage of gross supplementary receipts 
| of undertakings 
Cause of the difference ony. Moke 4 Germany * 
(Federal Hungary 
Favourable Unfavourable oe 
assumptions assumptions 
I. Imports of raw ma- 
terials 4.0 4.0 | 
II. Imports of consumers’ 
goods and savings of 
the undertaking 2.5 6.7 7.14 
III, Imports of consumers’ 
goods for workers 2.9 2.5 
IV. Decline in unemploy- 
ment relief 12.9 15.0 12.0 
V. Taxes and similar con- 
tributions 10.8 8.0 
VI. Savings, payment of 
debts, and increase of 
liquid assets 4.4 
Total 22.3 28.2 27.2 























2 The following points should be noted with regard to the construction of the table. Both 
Mr. Kahn’s figures and those of the Federal Statistical Office have been recalculated before use. 
Mr. Kahn’s calculations refer not to gross turnover but to the net income of the workers and 
their employers. They are based on the assumption that the gross receipts of the undertaking 
are quickly transformed into individual incomes except for what is spent on imported raw mate- 
rials. The present writer considers that on theoretical grounds this assumption is not wholly 
tenable, quite apart from the fact that the figures referring to turnover will be more useful for 
the subsequent investigation of the dependence of the effect of a public works policy on the time. 
Mr. Kahn’s figures have been recalculated on the assumption that the proportion of wages in the 
selling prices of commodities is on the average 30 per cent.—an assumption which seems justified 
by several statistical investigations. The proportion of receipts going to the owner of the under- 
taking has been recalculated on the same basis, Mr. Kahn’s figure for the ratio of profits to wages 
being retained. The resultant ratio of net receipts to the fraction of net receipts in the value of the 
product has been used for calculating the proportion of foreign raw materials in the value of the 
product. 
Only the figures for the more favourable of the two cases investigated by the Federal 
Statistical Office have been used. The assumptions in the other case did not seem sufficiently 
clear to be used in this connection. 

* Cf. R. F. Kaun: loc. cit., pp. 185-186. 

* Cf. Sratistiscnes REICHSAMT : op. cit., p. 3, table, col. 2. 

* This figure repesents merely the supplementary expenditure on imported goods. 
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Both sources, in the writer’s opinion, definitely underestimate 
the extent of hoarding and payment of debts, both by under- 
takings and by individuals. When it is borne in mind that the 
rate of amortisation of fixed capital in industry is about 5 per 
cent. (it is less in other branches of the economic system), that the 
replacement of machinery at the end of the depression is hardly 
likely to keep pace with a slight improvement in sales, that 
stocks are still too large in many cases, and that, further, many 
people are still sceptical as to the future trend of economic 
conditions, it would appear that a loss of 20 per cent. on account 
of hoarding and debt repayment would be much more probable 
than the figure of about 5 per cent. shown in the table. The 
combined total must therefore be increased by about 15 per 
cent., making a loss of 55 per cent. in all. For the formula of 
section III, we require the value of the supplementary expenditure 
on home products as a percentage of the preceding supplementary 
receipts, i.e. 100 — 55 per cent., or 45 per cent. A final correction 
is still required to allow for the rise in prices. Unless the Govern- 
ment is definitely aiming at raising prices, as in the United States, 
State expenditure of a reasonable order of magnitude cannot raise 
prices by more than 10 per cent., in view of the degree to which 
production plant is lying idle. As 10 per cent. of 45 is 4.5, it 
fcllows that q, or the ratio of the supplementary expenditure on 
home products to the preceding supplementary receipts, is about 
40 per cent. or =-. If this is inserted in the formula of section III, 
the result is =. The provisional conclusion arrived at is there- 


fore as follows : 


The secondary increases in the turnover of home products, 
on the basis of the prices before the public works scheme was 
undertaken, is = of the sum invested by the State, and the total 
increase in the national turnover, including the sum invested by 
the State, is 1+. times that sum. This estimate is a minimum. 


V. 


Readers who have no objection to the theoretical considera- 
tions presented above may not agree with the actual calculations, 
and we may therefore examine the statistical accuracy of the 
method. In this particular case the accuracy of the estimate 
suffers from the fact that we are not investigating a particular 
concrete situation in one country but are dealing with the 
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problem in an entirely general and therefore indefinite way. But 
apart from this difficulty it can be confidently asserted that the 
sums lost through increased imports, replacement of unpaid 
unemployment benefit, and increased receipts from taxation can 
be calculated with quite sufficient accuracy in every country 
with a well developed system of statistics. The same cannot be 
said of the part of the difference between supplementary receipts 
and supplementary expenditure due to the other causes already 
mentioned. The table in section IV above shows that this part of 
the difference, whose order of magnitude can be definitely 
determined, represents well over half the probable total dif- 
ference. Even if there were an error of 100 per cent. in the other 
parts of .he difference—which is certainly quite improbable— 
especially if the investigation is made for a concrete case—the 
total possible error would still be less than 50 per cent. In the 
present stage of quantitative economic research such a result can 
be considered quite satisfactory. 

The sole aim of this study so far has been to estimate the 
probable increase in aggregate real turnover resulting from a 
public works policy. But is the movement of the quantity of 
commodities sold a sufficient index of the change in the volume 
of employment ? Unfortunately it is not, in particular when the 
increase in turnover occurs at the bottom of the depression and 
its ratio to the aggregate turnover of the country is not very high. 
It is essential to be quite clear as to this relationship. Even in 
the countries which have expended the largest sums on public 
works schemes the amount invested by the State was not more 
than from 2 to 5 per cent. of the national income, or hardly more 
than 1 per cent. of the total expenditure on commodities. If the 
secondary effect is added, the whole supplementary turnover 
resulting from the public works scheme will still be only about 
2 per cent. of the total turnover. In the budget of a State such a 
difference is very appreciable, but it is not of great importance 
for the sales of an individual undertaking. If the productive 
capacity of undertakings was always exactly adapted to the level 
of sales at the momeni, then employment would rise in propor- 
tion to the increase in turnover. This, however, as is well known, 
is far from being the case. It is certainly not so in commerce 
and transport, where undertakings have a high degree of elasticity 
and where much ‘greater changes in turnover may have practic- 
ally no effect on the number of persons employed. For an 
increase in turnover of the amount in question we may be quite 
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certain that in these branches of the economic system there will 
be no increase in employment worth mentioning. Matters are 
naturally different in industry. We must again leave out of 
account for the moment the primary increase in turnover and 
employment, and consider only the secondary increase. But in 
industry, and also in agriculture, under present conditions, 
i.e. when plant is working far below its full capacity, the 
percentage increase in employment will probably be less than the 
simultaneous increase in production. There are industries which 
can be compared with transport and commerce in this respect 
(e.g. the production of electric power); there are others in which 
the rise in the number of workers employed will follow closely 
the increase in production (e.g. weaving or coal mining). A rough 
estimate of the order of magnitude of the increase in employment 
in the light of all these considerations suggests that the percent- 
age increase in employment is about two-thirds of the simul- 
taneous secondary percentage increase in the real turnover of 
home products. 


VI. 


The preceding calculations served to determine the probable 
order of magnitude of the increase in the turnover of home 
products as a result of the execution of a public works scheme. 
They were based on two assumptions which, it may now he 
explained, were not entirely satisfactory. One of these was the 
use of the formula for the sum of an infinite geometrical progres- 
sion. The successive increases in turnover, each 60 per cent. less 
than the one before it, were thus summed to an infinite number 
of terms. But as the passage of money through the economic 
system requires time, and there is a certain time-lag between 
each wave of expenditure and the next*, the result obtained 
above holds good only for an infinitely long period. Such a 
result is of no interest to anyone; it is only the short-period 
effects of a public works scheme that are important, though the 
period within which economic policy weighs these effects need 
not necessarily be limited to the first few months after the scheme 





1 In the text reference is constantly made to the circulation of money, but 
this does not imply that the intervention of credit is in any way contrary to the 
assumptions on which the argument is based. In the present connection it is 
quite immaterial whether the supplementary purchases are paid for immediately 
in cash or not ; it is the fact of the purchase, and not the method of payment, that 
matters. 
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is put in hand. It is here that the first correction is required. 
The need for the second arises at once if we wish to estimate 
the effect of a public works scheme on turnover, not over infinite 
time but during a specified period, such as the first year. In this 
case a further assumption made above ceases to be immaterial. 
This is the assumption that the State makes its investments at 
one given moment of time and spends all the money allotted 
to the public works scheme at once.* In reality, this sum is 
paid out in several instalments ; the workers who are employed 
on the construction of roads or sports grounds receive their wages 
week by week, raw materials are purchased as the progress of 
the work requires, and so on. This fact must now be taken 
into account, and here again we must naturally simplify our 
assumptions and make them more definite. As an example of 
practical interest, let us suppose that a public works scheme is 
in contemplation which will last six months, and that we wish to 
determine the increase in the turnover of home products in the 
course of, say, one year from the date the scheme comes into 
operation. Let us further assume that the sum assigned by the 
State to the scheme is paid out in equal parts each week, and 
that the time-lag between the expenditure of the new money by 
one group and by the next in the course of its circulation through 
the economic system is constant. 

With these conditions the problem can be easily solved by 
mathematical means without further reference to economic 
theory. We merely assume that the first payments for raw 
materials and to the tradesmen who supply the workers employcd 
on the public works are made two weeks after the work begins. 
The final result (there is not space here to show all the stages 
of the calculation?) is that the secondary increase in the turnover 
of home products in b + s + 4 weeks after the beginning of the 
public works scheme is given by the formula : 


b+41 b+1 s+1 
+2 : ) +2 2 a e. 
wha _ (b+1) 8 — g 
( . q q set es ). 
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in which a is the State’s weekly expenditure, b + 1 weeks the 
duration of the scheme, s + 1 weeks the difference between the 





1 It can be proved mathematically that the value of the increase in turnover 
over an indefinite period of time is exactly the same whether a given capital sum 
is expended all at once or in any number of parts. 

2 They will shortly be published elsewhere. 
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period of observation of the secondary effect and the duration of 
the scheme, and g weeks the interval between each successive 
expenditure of purchasing power and the next. If we want to 
calculate the increase in turnover in the course of 58 weeks from 
the beginning of a scheme lasting 28 weeks, then in the above 
formula the values of b and s are known, and the value 
of q has already been estimated at. The only quantity which 
is still unknown is g, the time-lag between successive waves of 
expenditure of the new money. Unfortunately it is impossible to 
arrive at any great degree of accuracy in estimating g ; in our 
present task of trying to obtain a result approximating to the 
truth we must reckon with a fairly wide margin of error. 

The time-lag between the receipt of the supplementary income 
and the subsequent expenditure of that part of it which is not 
“lost” in the ways described above seems to depend on two 
factors. In the first place, after the supplementary receipts begin 
to come in a certain time must elapse before the undertaking is 
convinced that its increased turnover is not merely a chance 
occurrence for one day or one week which will be balanced by a 
subsequent fall in receipts, but is a lasting phenomenon to which 
the purchasing policy of the undertaking must be adapted. 

If this “ period of indecision”, which will differ in length 
according to the nature of the undertaking, expires without any 
decision being taken as to supplementary purchases owing to 
the increased sales, then these supplementary receipts are “ lost”’, 
the undertaking, in spite of the rising market, having for some 
reason or other decided not to increase its stocks. It is extremely 
difficult to estimate the average length of a “ period of indeci- 
sion ” of this kind ; it may be as little as three days in the retail 
food trade and as much as several months in undertakings work- 
ing to special orders. If, as before, we take the less rather than 
the more favourable case, it seems, after detailed consideration of 
the conditions in a number of economic branches, that one month 
would not be too low an estimate. 

But even if the decision to increase production or stocks is 
taken a month after the supplementary receipts begin to come in, 
the expenditure of these receipts does not begin immediately. 
There will be a further delay, varying with the time required 





1 The slight difference between these figures and the year and six months 
mentioned above serves to simplify the calculations. 
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for production, the interval for the payment of wages, etc. The 
writer suggests—after considering a number of circumstances, 
the available figures for the rate of circulation of money, etc., 
which cannot be gone into here—that it might be estimated at 
from 2 to 4 weeks. If we take the average of 3 weeks and add 
it to the 4 weeks of the “ period of indecision”, then g in the 
formula will be 7 weeks. 

Substituting the values for the various terms in the formula, 
we find that if the State spends an amount a per week on a public 
works scheme lasting about seven months, there will be a second- 
ary increase in turnover of 18.59a@ in the course of 13 or 
14 months from the beginning of the scheme. As the total 
State expenditure is 28a, the ratio of State expenditure to 
secondary effect in a period of a little more than a year is 
1 : 0.66, taken to two significant figures. Over an infinite 
period, this ratio (as shown above) is also 1 : 0.66. It will be 
seen, therefore, that in this case there is no difference in the 
order of magnitude and that by far the greatest part of the 
possible increase in turnover occurs very soon after the com- 
pletion of the public works scheme. 

The following table, in which the ratio of the State expendi- 
ture to the secondary increase in turnover is shown for periods 
of different lengths, indicates still more clearly the slow rate 
of increase of the secondary effect in the later stages : 


Ratio of State expenditure to secondary effect after: 
Duration of public 


warks scheme (weeks) 44 weeks 58 weeks 72 weeks 
14 1 : 0.66 1 : 0.66 1 : 0.66 
42 1: 0.65 1 : 0.66 


In the one case in which the result differs from that for an 
infinite period, the effect obtained only a quarter of a year after 
the completion of the scheme is practically equivalent to the 
maximum effect. This is really an understatement, since the 
raw materials required for a public works scheme are not as a 
rule ordered week by week, as assumed here, but are ordered in 
bulk at the outset. 


VII. 


This last calculation is of value mainly as an illustration. 
The bases for estimating the rate of propagation of the waves 
of increased turnover (which is inversely proportional to g, the 
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interval between successive waves) are so uncertain that nothing 
more can be claimed for the result. It is simply intended to 
show, with such approximate accuracy as is possible in the 
course of a general speculation, how the order of magnitude of 
the probable effect of a public works scheme changes for dif- 
ferent concrete periods of time. It also suggests the problems 
that enter into account in judging the results of any particular 
public works scheme. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the less the time-lag 
between successive waves of supplementary expenditure, the 
greater will be the increase in turnover and in employment within 
a given period—say one year from the beginning of the scheme. 
This time-lag, as mentioned above, depends chiefly on the temper 
of the leaders of industry. If they are timid and wait a long time 
for proof that the increase in sales is a lasting one, the rate of 
propagation will be slow ; if they take a rapid decision to adapt 
their purchasing policy to the increased sales, then each supple- 
mentary unit of money produces more supplementary turnover 
in the same period. 

Another factor of great importance for the total effect of a 
public works scheme within a given period of time is the dura- 
tion of the scheme, it being assumed—as is certainly the case 
with regard to the payment of wages—that the money spent 
by the State is paid out continuously at regular intervals. For 
a given sum devoted by the State to the financing of a public 
works scheme, the increase in aggregate turnover in a given 
period will vary according as the money is paid out over a shorter 
or longer period, and consequently in larger or smaller weekly 
instalments. And the faster the capital provided by the State 
is spent, the greater will be the effect of the scheme in a given 
period. This is after all self-evident. The faster the rate of 
expenditure, the greater will be the value of the secondary 
turnover that can be reached in a given period. Since, however, 
the maximum effect, when g is not too large, is obtained a few 
months after the completion of the scheme’, too much import- 





1 The following example shows how little the results are altered by shortening 
the period of expenditure : 


Ratio of State expenditure to secondary 


Duration of scheme increase in turnover 58 weeks after the 


(weeks) beginning of the scheme 
14 1: 0.66 
28 1: 0.66 


42 1: 0.65 
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ance need not be attached to this circumstance when planning 
the public works. Often the only possible schemes require a 
long time for their execution. Apart from this, there are other 
important economic considerations to be borne in mind. The 
rapid expenditure of State money has the advantage of bringing 
about a greater immediate increase in the commodities ordered 
from undertakings, which thus decide more quickly to increase 
their production and their own orders than if the demand rises 
slowly. On the other hand, a slow but steady increase in demand 
may have more favourable effects than a rapid increase which 
comes to an end quickly. Which is the more important will 
depend on the circumstances in any concrete case. 


VIII. 


After this description of the conditions determining the 
increase in turnover, it will be useful to give a general glance at 
the structure of the process. Let us consider the increase in 
turnover per unit of time, as well as the aggregate increase, which 
is all that has hitherto been examined. While the scheme is 
being carried out, the amount of supplementary turnover per 
unit of time rises steadily, since it depends not only on the sum 
paid out by the State in a given week, but also on all the sums 
paid out in preceding weeks, the total of which goes on increas- 
ing week by week. The total secondary effect of the earlier 
sums spent will continue to increase, but at a steadily decreasing 
rate, owing, as already explained, to the loss due to the diversion 
at each stage of part of the money to other purposes. After the 
completion of the scheme the aggregate turnover will still con- 
tinue to increase, but as there is no more State expenditure the 
increase per unit of time will be affected only by this recurring 
loss through diversion. The curve of supplementary turnover 
per unit of time sinks rapidly, until finally—though only after 
a very long period—it disappears entirely and the old state of 
equilibrium is restored. 

The aggregate supplementary turnover in any given period, 
which is what we have hitherto been considering as the effect of 
the scheme, continues, on the contrary, to rise steadily. As long 
as the scheme lasts, it rises quickly ; later, as indicated in the 
numerical example above’, it rises very slowly. 





1 See the footnote on the previous page. 
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The general behaviour of both curves is indicated by the 
following diagram. 
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Ox = time, Oy = supplementary turnover. 
P «= supplementary turnover per unit of time. 
Q = aggregate supplementary turnover. 
OA = duration of public works scheme. 
OB = period of observation of secondary effect. 
OC = State expenditure per unit of time. 


When the problem of public works has been discussed in 
various countries, opponents of the policy have asserted that in 
the case of public works, as in the case of an inflational increase 
in the means of payment, a slump must follow when the State 
ceases to create supplementary demand. This argument is based 
on the fact that when the public works cease the increase in the 
demand for goods falls rapidly. In point of fact, if in each 
successive wave of expenditure the loss through diversion is 
constant, the increase in sales rapidly declines. But this cannot 
produce a critical situation unless industry continues to produce 
the quantities corresponding to the peak demand just before the 
public works scheme came to an end. What is much more 
probable is greater prudence on the part of the undertakings, 
causing them to note the earliest signs of any decline in demand. 
And even if a mistake is made at the outset, it can always 
be corrected later on by more drastic restriction of output. In 
any case, there is plenty of time for sufficient adaptation to the 
new situation to ensure that the levels of production and turnover, 
when the effects of the public works scheme have faded out, 
do not fall below the levels they were at before the scheme was 
put in hand. 
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IX. 
What has been described above is the minimum effect of 


a public works scheme. The actual effect may be much greater 
for the following reasons : 


(1) The increase in turnover may encourage undertakings 
to increase their working and fixed capital and to increase their 
stocks beyond the level corresponding to the increased sales. 


(2) The rise in prices may raise the margin of profit of 
various undertakings, this in turn necessarily leading to a further 
increase in production. 


(3) In the foregoing calculations the amount of money 
diverted to other purposes at each stage was over-estimated 
rather than under-estimated. 


If the first two of the above possibilities actually occur, they 
will reduce or entirely compensate the loss resulting from diver- 
sion. In the latter case the increase in turnover resulting from 
the scheme does not slow down but continues undiminished from 
week to week, and even after the completion of the scheme the 
supplementary turnover per unit of time will not sink. 

Whether this actually happens or not will depend on the 
general economic situation. If money is easy and the tone 
of the market confident, then the impetus given by a public 
works policy may prove the beginning of a general economic 
revival. This, however, is possible only if the economic situation 
already contains the germ of a revival in itself. If these condi- 
tions are not fulfilled the least that can be expected of a public 
works policy is a temporary increase in turnover. The present 
article can deal only with the minimum effects, which are highly 
probable. Putting the very cautious estimate made above into 
its simplest form, we found that for a public works scheme 
lasting 28 weeks, the ratio of the State expenditure to the 
secondary effect 58 weeks after the beginning of the scheme was 
1 : 0.66. This ratio, as already noted *, must be further corrected 
before it can be used as an index of supplementary employment. 
When due allowance is made for the factors there mentioned, 
each hour worked on the public works scheme creates employ- 
ment elsewhere for a further 0.44 hour in the course of a period 
of 13 or 14 months. During this period, therefore, the ratio of 





1 See p. 447 above. 
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primary to secondary employment is about 1: +. This figure 
may be disappointing ; it may be felt that the effect of the 
stimulus given by a public works scheme should be more than 
merely two-fifths of the employment given by the scheme itself. 
At first sight, indeed, the result is surprising, but only so long 
as the theoretical aspects of the case are left out of account. 
The results obtained by the two investigations mentioned at the 
beginning of this article are somewhat more optimistic, for the 
reasons mentioned above. Mr. Kahn estimates (for an infinitely 
long period) the ratio of primary to secondary employment in 
the least favourable case at 1 : 0.67, while the German Federal 
Statistical Office estimates it in one case at 1 : 0.75 and in the 
other at | : 0.25 (after about 70 weeks). It is true that the 
difference between these estimates and the one just arrived at 
here is rather large, but even so they serve to show that a 
thorough theoretical investigation of the question must destroy 
many uncritical hopes. 

But the writer does not consider that this result can be used 
as an argument against a public works policy. The value of 
public works should not be regarded as disappointingly small 
merely because their probable effect falls far short of exagger- 
ated and unjustified forecasts. Their value should be compared 
not with false prophecies but with other actual economic possi- 
bilities. The opponents of public works policy expect salvation 
from private initiative. But in the first place it is by no means 
certain that private enterprise will really decide to increase its 
expenditure so long as the depression continues, and, in the 
second place, the effect of supplementary expenditure from this 
source would be not a jot better than that of the State. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that all that has been counted 
above as “loss”, and as therefore diminishing the effect of a 
public works scheme, goes to constitute liquid capital (with the 
exception of the small fraction spent abroad to pay for the 
increase in imports). Moreover, most of this liquid capital (taxes 
and savings on unemployment benefit) is in the hands of the 
State and may again be used to increase the demand for com- 
modities. When it is remembered that, according to the table in 
section IV above, about one-quarter of the supplementary expen- 
diture returns to the Treasury—though for the most part only 
after a long interval—it will be realised that this means a con- 
siderable reduction in the actual cost of a public works policy. 
With this addition, the ratio of the actual State expenditure in 
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our example to the secondary increase in turnover rises from 
1 : 0.66 to about 1 : 0.9. 

Two practical conciusions follow from these considerations. 
If a public works policy is to be made as effective as possible, 
then the rate of propagation of the supplementary expenditure 
must be made a maximum and the loss of diversion to other 
purposes must be reduced to a minimum. To some extent both 
these objects can be achieved by psychological means, the public 
being exhorted to spend their money freely and quickly. In 
addition there are economic possibilities. As far as the State’s 
economic policy is concerned, these possibilities are limited to 
the nature of the public works to be undertaken and the way in 
which the supplementary State expenditure is made in the first 
instance, the later spending of the money being beyond the con- 
trol of the State. Among the various groups who share the 
supplementary receipts the workers will undoubtedly spend the 
money most quickly. It follows that in choosing public works 
the preference should be given to schemes in which wages con- 
stitute a high proportion of the costs, not only to increase the 
rate of propagation of the supplementary expenditure but also 
to reduce the loss at each stage. Among works in which wages 
represent a high proportion of the costs, earth works and build- 
ings of all kinds are typical. These kinds of work require very 
little foreign raw materials, and the danger that the money paid 
out by the State may be hoarded diminishes with the fraction 
of the money which the contracting firms are not obliged to 
pay out in wages. Even when the problem is examined in very 
great detail, therefore, the old truth is confirmed that to give 
employment on schemes in which wages form a high proportion 
of total costs is the best way to provide more employment. 
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During the discussion of the Director’s Report at the Seven- 
teenth Session of the International Labour Conference the 
Argentine Government Delegate, Dr. Eduardo Bullrich, referred 
to the openings for immigrants in the Argentine Republic and 
expressed the hope that the International Labour Office would 
study the problem of the international redistribution of labour 
and capital in connection with questions of immigration and 
land settlement. Fresh expression was given to this wish by 
the Argentine Delegate, Dr. Gregorio Beschinsky, at the Eigh- 
teenth Session of the Conference, held this year. A member 
of the permanent staff of the Office was therefore asked to 
prepare a study of the question, which is reproduced below. 


N .1932, for the first time for forty years (leaving out of 
account the war period), there was an adverse balance of 
migration in Argentina, the number of departures exceeding the 
number of arrivals by 12,119.* The measures taken by the 
Government of Argentina to reduce immigration and the res- 
trictive policy of certain emigration countries supply part of 
the explanation of this phenomenon. But the most important 
factor has undoubtedly been the agricultural depression, for 
migration movements in Argentina have always been imme- 
diately affected by the state of agriculture. 

Whatever the causes of the decline may be, the value of 
European immigration for the economic development of the 
country has been so recently demonstrated that it has not been 
forgotten by the public of Argentina, which declines to consider 
the cessation of immigration as anything but a passing phase. It 





1 In 19838 there was again an adverse balance of 10,721. 
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is indeed difficult to see how a country of 2,797,113 square 
kilometres, stretching from subtropical almost to subarctic 
regions and possessing such a varied wealth of resources as 
Argentina, can be left to depend solely on the natural increase 
of its population for the development of this vast territory. * 
At the same time, an immigration policy that is not based on 
a careful study of the real immigration requirements and the 
best methods of organisation might easily prove disastrous both 
for the economic welfare of the country and for the immigrants 
themselves. The aim of the present article is to study the possi- 
bilities of immigration to Argentina at the present time, and 
the problem of land settlement as a part of the immigration 
problem. 


IMMIGRATION POSSIBILITIES IN GENERAL 


It should be understood from the outset that no attempt 
is to be made in this: article to assess numerically the capacity of 
Argentina to absorb fresh population. Quite apart from the fact 
that the economic and social statistics of the country, although 
they have improved somewhat in recent years, are still too 
fragmentary to form the basis for such a complex study, the 


demographic changes in an immigration country are influenced 
by so many factors—largely external—-that it is impossible to 
foresee the resultant trend. 

One important factor is the industrial development of the 
country, to which the Government, according to the programme 
of economic reconstruction it adopted towards the end of 1933, 
intends to devote special attention. A brief glance at the effects 
of the economic depression on Argentina will reveal the import- 
ance of this point for the future development of the population. 

According to estimates by Mr. Alejandro Bunge, there has 
been practically no decline in the volume of Argentine exports 
during the depression. The average annual volume of exports 
from 1931 to 1933 was 16,017,000 tons, as against 11,390,000 
during the preceding fifteen years. But, as a result of the fall 
in prices, the value of the 16 million tons was only 567 million 
gold pesos, whereas it would have been 1,250 million gold 
pesos at the average prices for the earlier period. When it is 





1 In the agricultural region, covering the provinces of Buenos Aires, Entre 
Rios, Cérdoba, Santa Fé, and the Pampa Territory, which is the most densely 
populated, containing 75 per cent. of the whole population, the density of the rural 
population in the strict sense is 6.5 inhabitants per square kilometre. 
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remembered that Argentina is essentially an agricultural country, 
purchasing from abroad a large proportion of the manufactured 
articles required by the inhabitants, it will easily be realised that 
a fall of 55 per cent. in the value of its exports is bound to have 
a serious effect on conditions of life in the country. It must 
further be borne in mind that agriculture is restricted to a very 
narrow range of products. In 1930 Argentina still imported 
foodstuffs to a value of 72,341,000 gold pesos, or over 350 million 
Swiss francs. The relatively favourable costs and prices of 
cereals and cattle have induced ‘Argentina to concentrate almost 
exclusively on these two products in preference to developing a 
more varied range of national industries. 

This policy undoubtedly proved profitable to the country in 
the past, but its dangers became manifest during the present 
depression, and the development of internal exchanges by the 
promotion of greater variety in industrial production is now 
regarded as one of the most urgent economic tasks of the 
country. It is difficult to foresee what the rate of this industrial 
development will be. Some factors, arising out of the depression, 
would appear to favour it ; others, of a more permanent nature, 
seem likely to hold it up. 

One of the favourable factors is the encouragement given to 
national industry by the change in relative prices that has 
certainly resulted from the much more marked fall in agri- 
cultural than in industrial prices—the opening of the “ price 
scissors’, to use an expression that is gradually coming into 
current use. Another stimulus is the depreciation of the 
national currency, which has been greater than that of sterling 
or the dollar, to mention the currencies of only the two chief 
sources of manufactured articles. This depreciation does not 
seem to have led to any notable rise in the workers’ cost of 
living, for the fall in the price of foodstuffs seems to have 
counterbalanced to some extent the increase in the prices of 
certain imported goods consumed by the workers. Industrial 
undertakings could thus obtain comparatively cheap labour. In 
addition, the Government, with the double purpose of restricting 
imports and restoring the revenue from customs, has increased 
its import duties all round and thus granted an _ indirect 
encouragement to national industry. 





2 The prices of agricultural exports, in terms of gold, fell by 67 per cent. from 
1928 to 1933, while those of industrial imports fell by only 48 per cent. 
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Among the factors impeding industrial development, it is 
usual to mention the lack of an adequate fuel supply within 
the country. The coal deposits so far discovered seem to offer 
little hope of profitable development, and Argentina is obliged 
to import some three million tons of coal annually at a cost 
of about 30 million gold pesos. The imports of liquid fuel in 
1930 cost over 100 million pesos. Notwithstanding the rapid 
development of the national petroleum industry, the home 
supply will still be inadequate for several years. During that 
period Argentina must use part of its balance of payments 
(although at the moment the balance is a debit one) to pay for 
imported fuel. Similarly, it must import and pay for the plant 
required for its new industries. 

A point that must not be forgotten is the fact that if the 
policy of protective tariffs is extended it will not only restrict 
imports but will also reduce the revenue from customs, which 
constitutes more than a third of the total revenue of the country 
at the present time. This would have to be made good by 
additional internal taxation—possibly falling on the protected 
industries and thus doubly increasing the cost of their products. 
Mr. Duhau, Minister of Agriculiure, discussing the Government’s 
economic reconstruction programme, hinted that it would, if 
necessary, be prepared to assist industries with higher produc- 
tion costs than their foreign rivals. This would appear to mean 
that the Government will not in future allow its economic policy 
to be guided entirely by the older idea of comparative costs, 
but will, in each individual case, strike a careful balance 
between the supplementary burden of tariffs imposed on the 
community and the extra purchasing power created within the 
country by the new industries and their subsidiary undertakings. 
In other words, before assistance is given to any industry, the 
effects of the action on the national economic system as a whole 
will be most carefully investigated. 

In view of these limitations it may well be asked whether 
the spread of industrialisation will really be very marked. It is 
difficult to give a definite answer, but the writer inclines to the 
view that for the moment the expansion will be slight. It is 
true that sufficiently high tariffs would inevitably attract large 
amounts of capital to the country and thus stimulate increased 
industrial activity. But the cost would necessarily fall on the 
community as a whole—that is, on agriculture and its sub- 
sidiary industries, including the few industries for working up 
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raw materials that have already established their position on 
the world market. An excessive protectionist policy for industry 
would very soon create in Argentina a conflict between agri- 
cultural and industrial interests such as exists; in inverse form, 
in the industrial countries of Europe. 

In any event, the industrial development of the country does 
not seem likely to call for any very great volume of immigration 
in the near future. The reserve of workers in the cities will 
doubtless suffice to meet any extra demand for unskilled labour. 
and the ever-increasing use of automatic or semi-automatic 
machines in the industries for articles of general consumption, 
which are those most likely to develop, tends to reduce the 
demand for skilled workers to a minimum. On the other hand, 
it is certain that most of the industries in question will require 
as their raw materials a much wider range of products from 
agriculture. It is to agriculture, therefore, that we must look 
for possible immediate employment for an addition to the 
population. * . 

The possibility of extending the area of agricultural land in 
Argentina is much more limited than is generally supposed, as 
can be shown by a brief geographical survey of the country. 

The publications of the Ministry of Agriculture usually divide 
the country into four regions : the central or agricultural region, 
comprising the provinces of Buenos Aires, Entre Rios, Santa Fé, 
Cérdoba, and the Pampa Territory ; the southern or Patagonian 
region, including all the national territories south of the Rio 
Negro ; the western or Andine region, comprising the provinces 
of Mendoza, San Juan, San Luis, La Rioja, and Catamarca, and 
forming the western boundary of the agricultural zone ; and 
the northern region, forming its northern boundary. This 
division accords roughly with the natural characteristics of the 
four regions. 

The central region, known also as the cereals zone or simply 
as the agricultural region, is, as was mentioned earlier, the most 
densely populated. It contains practically all the agriculture 
producing for export. When Europe began to demand cereals 
from Argentina about 1880, the conditions for their production 
were exceptionally favourable in this area. It is a true plain, 





1 No account will be taken of stock raising, which, in the extensive form in 
which it is carried on in Argentina, would not, even if it were to expand considerably, 
require more than a minimum of labour — one man for every 400 or 500 head of 
cattle. 
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with very occasional slight undulations and almost entirely 
treeless, offering no obstacle to the development of its unusually 
rich soil by plough or railway. The climate is temperate and 
the rainfall on the average well above the minimum required 
tor wheat. In some parts, however, the temperature and the 
rainfall are liable to sudden, violent, changes which make the 
extensive methods of agriculture there practised very risky. 

As regards the proportion of this area already cultivated, the 
latest census (1914) showed that the five provinces had an area 
of 82.9 million hectares, of which 19 per cent. was unfit for 
cultivation or stock raising (desert, water, roads, etc.). The 
available area is therefore 67.2 million hectares, of which 
14.8 million are suitable only for stock raising. The area over 
which cultivation is possible is thus reduced to 52.4 million 
hectares. An agricultural expert, Mr. Theodore Brinckmann’, 
who has written several important studies on agricultural con- 
ditions in Argentina, points out that even in the essentially 
agricultural parts of the central region the land is never entirely 
under cultivation, the reasons for this lying partly in the natural 
conditions and partly in the methods of farming, which can be 
changed only very slowly. There is a certain proportion of the 
land that can profitably be under cultivation ; this proportion 
may at times be exceeded, but never for very long. In the 
southern part of the province of Santa Fé, for instance, which 
is covered with a close network of agricultural undertakings, 
the land actually sown represented 60 per cent. of the arable 
area in 1914 and only 50 per cent. of that area in 1927, which 
would suggest that the optimum proportion had been exceeded 
at the earlier date. After studying the experience of different 
parts of the agricultural region Mr. Brinckmann‘ came to the 
conclusion that the proportion under crops could scarcely be 
more than 44 per cent. on the average of the whole cultivable 
area ; he therefore estimated the area which could in practice 
be put under cultivation at 23 million hectares, of which 
17.9 million hectares, or 75 per cent., was being worked in 1929. 
Only an exceptional rise in the prices of agricultural products, 
which can hardly be looked for in the present circumstances, 
could lead to any appreciable increase in the above-mentioned 


proportion. 





2 T. BrRInNcKMANN: Entwicklungslinien und Entwicklungsméglichkeiten der 
landwirtschaftlichen Erzeugung Argentiniens. Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft, 1930. 
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Another important point is that the whole of the agricultural 
region is equally suitable for stock raising, which, although also 
carried on outside this region, is constantly struggling with crop 
raising for possession of the privileged land in the centre of the 
country. Mr. Brinckmann’s diagrams show that up to 1912 so 
much of the land was still undeveloped that there was ample 
room for both cultivation and stock raising to extend without 
friction, whereas since that time keen rivalry has developed 
between the two and crop raising is found to give way to stock 
raising or vice versa according as the trend of prices makes the 
one or the other more profitable. As will be seen later, one of 
the few advantages of the system of tenant farming so widely 
practised in Argentina is that since the land is only temporarily 
given over to the cultivation of crops it can be changed over to 
stock raising as soon as a rise in the relative price of beef makes 
this course preferable. In view of the present price ratio, 
Mr. Brinkmann considers it improbable that crop raising will 
continue to expand in the central region ; on the contrary, he 
thinks it is in a critical position. If this view is correct and 
stock raising is to gain ground at the expense of cultivation, the 
possibility of employing a larger population will be slight, owing 
to the very small labour supply required by stock raising. 

In the southern or Patagonian region there are portions of 
the valleys of some of the rivers flowing from the Andes to the 
Atlantic—the Rio Negro, the Rio Chubut, and the Rio Colorado— 
which could be put under cultivation with the help of irrigation. 
The Argentine Government has already spent several hundred 
millions on irrigation in the Rio Negro valley, where there are 
some settlers engaged in growing vines, potatoes, and fruit trees. 
The rest of Patagonia has so little vegetation and so severe a 
climate that it is fit for littke more than sheep farming, and, in 
the view of one writer *, it seems probable that the irrigable areas 
in these river valleys will in future be used chiefly as a reserve of 
rich pasture land for the sheep reared in the more barren areas. 
The western part of Patagonia, consisting of the longitudinal 
valleys of the Andes, is rather different in character. The land 
is well wooded and more sheltered and enjoys abundant rainfall. 
Cultivation would be possible there, but it would be dependent 
for a market on local consumption, which is at present extremely 





1 D. Wellington Jones: “ Present Status and Future Possibilities of Land 
Utilisation in Patagonia ’’, p. 189, in Pioneer Settlement (Co-operative Studies by 
Twenty-Six Authors). New York, 1932. 
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small, since this district is more than 1,000 kilometres from the 
town of Bahia Blanca, itself practically on the fringe of the true 
agricultural region. 

In the five very arid and mountainous provinces that consti- 
tute the Andine region cultivation is possible only in certain 
places and after irrigation. There is as a rule only one railway 
line in each province. Transport difficulties and competitive 
conditions, which are all in favour of the central region, con- 
demn agriculture, of which there is in any case very little, to 
depend entirely on the local market. Viticulture, the chief source 
of wealth in the provinces of Mendoza and San Juan, seems to 
have reached the limit of expansion for the time being, to judge 
from the chronic over-production of which the industry com- 
plains. 

In the northern district, which is still farther from the centre 
of the country, cultivation is also dependent almost entirely on 
local demand, which is small. The sugar plantations, however, 
and the sugar industry, the oldest of the protected national 
industries, which is found mainly in the province of Tucumdén, 
are already producing for the national market. 

The three national territories in the north-east are of special 
interest, not only because the State possesses vast tracts of land 
there, to be allocated to settlers by the Department of Lands 
and Land Settlement, but also as having been the scene of an 
extensive land rush soon after the war. The two main crops 
are yerba maté, concentrated mostly in Misiones Territory, and 
cotton, which can be grown anywhere in this zone but is found 
chiefly in the Chaco Territory. 

The openings for settlers in yerba growing seem to be 
exhausted. As is pointed out by Mr. Alejandro Bunge’, the 
consumption in Argentina is 85 million kilograms. There are 
already 43 million plants which produced 51,044,000 kilograms 
in 1933. Without any more plants, the output, which increases 
every year as the plants get older, will rise steadily until, in eight 
years, it will be double the Argentine demand and over 70 per 
cent. of the world demand. Yerba growers have long been 
pressing for effective tariff protection against the importation 
of yerba maté from Paraguay and Brazil, which would be the 
only way of making these undertakings comparatively profitable. 

With regard to cotton, even if land settlement continues at 





1 Revista de Economia Argentina, Feb. 1984. 
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the present rate only, the possibilities of further development 
seem to be less favourable than is generally imagined. In 1919 
Mr. Emilio Lahitte estimated the area that could be planted with 
cotton at 200,000 hectares, and the number of planters who could 
engage in its cultivation at 4,000. By the end of 1932 there were 
already 136,159 hectares under cotton, so that about three- 
quarters of the maximum area, assuming the estimate to be 
correct, are already occupied. 

The subtropical zone of the north-east is still in every respect 
a pioneer belt. There is great uncertainty as to the effect of the 
climate on immigrants, as to the most profitable type of farming, 
and—most of all — as to yield and prices. A number of settlers 
who were attracted in the first instance by the cheapness of 
Government land there have given up the struggle. Settlement 
in this area would necessarily represent a serious risk unless the 
Argentine textile industry undertook to buy the whole of the crop 
at prices fixed in advance, irrespective of the movements of world 
cotton prices. This it could not do without strong tariff pro- 
tection. 


PRESENT POSSIBILITIES OF SETTLEMENT 


While the preceding rapid survey of the geographical condi- 
tions in Argentina shows that the possible extension of the area 
under cultivation lies within somewhat narrow limits, this does 
not necessarily mean that immigration must cease. The question 
of area is not the only factor determining the country’s capacity 
to absorb new population, for that capacity might be increased 
by a change in agricultural methods. The possibility of such a 
change can best be seen by studying the conditions produced by 
the historical development of Argentine agriculture. 

When the industrial countries of Europe first began to call 
upon the agricultural resources of Argentina, about 1880, prac- 
tically all the land in the central region had already passed out 
of the hands of the State into private ownership. The develop- 
ment of agriculture required an extension of the railway system 
and a large volume of immigration of agricultural workers, both 
of which conditions were rapidly fulfilled. 

The exceptional fertility of the soil coupled with the shortage 
of labour compared with the vast areas awaiting development 
determined the extensive character which agriculture in Argentina 
still retains. The tenant farmers, too, tended to sow as large 
an area as possible on the chance of making a bigger profit. 
After a few good harvests the farmer had often saved enough to 
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contribute to one of the private settlement companies and become 
the owner of his farm in a few years. 

Nevertheless, the number of agricultural properties increased 
but slowly. It has been said that the majority of the immigrants 
did not wish to cwn their farms, but hoped simply to save some 
money and then return to their native countries. The present 
writer is inclined to believe that it was the rapid rise in the price 
of land and the high cost of living in Argentina during this boom 
period that were responsible for the return of so many migrants 
to their own countries.* The value of the Argentine currency 
was so high that savings that would not have bought a medium- 
sized farm in Argentina were often sufficient to purchase a small 
holding or consolidate the family farm in the immigrant’s 
country of origin, especially in Southern Europe. Moreover, it 
was hardly possible for a poor immigrant to acquire land when 
its market value, containing an allowance for future develop- 
ment, was in excess of its actual productivity. Most of the 
immigrants therefore remained tenant farmers or share farmers. 

Complete and uniform statistics showing the progressive sub- 
division of rural property throughout the whole agricultural 
region are not available, but some idea of the process can he 
obtained by combining certain figures taken from the statistics 
of the Ministry of Agriculture for 1911-1912 and 1916-1917, 
relating to the five central provinces.* These data are shown in 
the table on the following page. 

This table shows that the number of properties of more than 
5,000 hectares declined everywhere from 1901 to 1911, rose again 
from 1911 to 1915 in the province of Buenos Aires and in the 
Pampa, and continued to fall or remained stationary in the other 
three provinces. The most recent available statistics show that 
the number fell again in the province of Buenos Aires to 1,028 in 
1924, but that it rose to 377 in the province of Santa Fé and to 
431 (in 1923) in the province of Cérdoba. In Entre Rios it was 
166 in 1930. 





1 For the period 1900-1913 the number of immigrants was 3,105,599 and the 
number of returning migrants 1,441,347, or almost half. It is true that these figures 
do not refer to agricultural workers only. 

* From 1903 to 1921 the average price per hectare rose, in the province of 
Buenos Aires, from 87.88 to 257.22 pesos ; in Entre Rios from 21.03 to 224.86 ; in 
Santa Fé from 20.20 to 118.07 ; in Cérdoba from 13.78 to 104.50 ; and in the Pampa 
Territory from 10.57 to 52.87 (Anuario de Estadistica agropecuaria, 1927). 


% MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE : Estadistica agricola, 1911-1912 and 1916-1917. 
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Size of properties, and province 1901 1911 


Properties from 10 to 50 hectares : 
Buenos Aires 17,229 28,192 
Santa Fé 7,354 13,706 
Cérdoba 6,648 10,716 
Pampa 114 1,006 
Entre Rios — 4,765 


Properties from 51 to 300 hectares : 
Buenos Aires 12,090 20,564 
Santa Fé 18,171 
Cérdoba 13,670 
Pampa 2,662 
_ Entre Rios 4,849 ! 
Properties from 301 to 1,250 hectares : 


Buenos Aires 8,196 
Santa Fé 3,808 
Cérdoba . 5,557 
Pampa 

Entre Rios 


Properties from 1,251 to 5,000 hectares : 


Buenos Aires 
Santa Fé 
Cérdoba 
Pampa 
Entre Rios 
Properties over 5,000 hectares : 


Buenos Aires 

Santa Fé 341 

Cérdoba 415 

Pampa 603 632 
Entre Rios 197 190 


1 Properties from 51 to 200 hectares only. * Properties from 301 to 5,000 hectares. 


These figures must not be taken to imply that the breaking- 
up of large estates of over 5,000 hectares has ceased ; the steady 
increase in the number of holdings of from 51 to 300 hectares is 
most probably at the expense of the large estates. Since at the 
same time the number of properties of over 5,000 hectares shows 
a tendancy to rise, it would seem that the very large estates are 
being broken up without falling below the 5,000-hectare limil. 
In the province of Cérdoba, for example, there were in 1901 
215 estates of over 100,000 hectares, of which only 147 still 
existed in 1911, and in 1923 there were only 12 estates of over 
30,000 hectares. 

There can be no doubt that the development of medium-sized 
holdings (51 to 300 hectares) is still lagging far behind the 
general development of agriculture in Argentina. A combination 
of the statistics for the various provinces, referring, it must be 

3 
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admitted, to different dates, shows that estates of over 1,000 
hectares still represent at least 60 per cent. of the total area of 
the agricultural region, leaving rather less than 40 per cent. for 
smaller holdings *, and perhaps 25 per cent. of the area at most 
for agricultural holdings actually worked by their owners. This 
means that three-quarters of the land suitable for cultivation 
was worked by tenant farmers or share farmers. 

The latest available statistics concerning the number of 
owners, tenant farmers, and share farmers (1915-1916) gives as 
the average for 1912-1916 a total of 76,400 holdings, of which 
24,297 were worked by the owners, 42,958 by tenants, and 9,145 
by share farmers. Thus 67 per cent. of the farms were worked 
by tenant farmers or share farmers, and there has probably been 
little change in the proportion since then. Since the area sown 
increased from 15,760,000 hectares in 1916-1917 to 17,900,000 in 
1928-1929, it may be estimated that there are at present in 
Argentine agriculture about 26,700 owner farmers and 57,300 
tenant farmers or share farmers. 

The system of tenant farming has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. It has certainly proved of value in the past, by 
enabling the whole cereal zone to be put into cultivation very 
rapidly by immigrants whose only wealth was the strength of 
their arms; it has also helped stock raising by transforming 
some of the land into fields of lucerne. The system has also 
enabled cultivation and stock raising to be practised alternately 
on the same land according to the price ratio of the two groups 
of products, and has thus given Argentine agriculture an adapt- 
ability which it would lose to some extent if the tenant farmers 
were replaced by owner farmers. 

But the drawbacks of the system have become so glaring, 
especially since the depression, that a change of system now 
seems desirable from every point of view. If Argentine agricul- 
ture is to retain its position, it must make every effort to lower 
costs and to guarantee a stable margin of profit for the farmer 
Now, one consequence of the tenant system is specialisation in 
a single crop. The shortness of leases under the tenant system 





1 Revista de la Bolsa de Cereales, 14 May 1934, p. 9. In the province of Cérdoba, 
holdings of from 51 to 200 hectares represented scarcely 12 per cent. of the area 
of the province in 1923. 

® The leases often stipulate that the tenant, when sowing his last crops, must 
sow a certain proportion of lucerne with his cereals. 
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—they are sometimes for one year and on the average for only 
two or three years!— is the chief obstacle which prevents the 
farmer from growing more than one or at most two kinds of 
cereals. This means great fluctuations in the total yield. 

The influence of share-farming contracts in this direction is 
still more marked. As the rent*in this case consists of half the 
crop, the owner gives strict instructions to the farmer as to what 
he must sow ; the cereal he selects is always one of a few kinds 
that must be harvested quickly and therefore necessarily by 
machinery, this being the only way in which the owner or his 
representative can keep a check on the harvest. The cultivation 
of maize, for instance, is not usually permitted, for heads of 
maize can be picked by hand over a relatively long period and 
sold in sacks without the owner’s knowledge. The same applies 
to some other crops, such as potatoes. 

In this way the tenant- and share-farming systems perpetuate 
those extensive methods of cultivation which are the cause not 
only of the irregular yield but also of the low average yield per 
hectare in Argentina. A tenant who knows that he must give up 
his farm in a few years is not going to bother about the condition 
in which his successor finds it. He pays no attention, for instance, 
to the rotation of crops, which is the only means of preventing 
the soil from becoming exhausted. 

At the same time, the shortness of the leases, coupled with 
the overwhelming, rush of work which the system of extensive 
cultivation imposes on the farmer during the summer months, 
makes it impossible for him, not only to vary his crops, but also 
to grow what he and his family require for themselves. He 
must buy all his foodstuffs, including bread, from the local shop, 
which naturally increases his production costs. The system also 
involves a certain wastage of the farmer’s labour and that of his 
family. He is kept hard at work during the periods of seedtime 
and harvest, and for the rest of the year he has absolutely 
nothing to do. Until the farmer becomes the owner of his land 
there is no hope of developing self-sustaining farms growing 





1 Act No. 11170 of 7 October 1921, passed as the result of a tenant farmers’ 
strike, fixed the minimum length of farm leases at four years, but its effects have 
been nil. It refers only to leases for the cultivation of crops or for mixed farming 
and can therefore be easily evaded by drawing up the lease for stock raising, the 
tenant being authorised verbally to grow crops. The Act further provided that 
the tenant might erect certain buildings and plant certain trees, etc., in which case 
he could claim a refund of his expenditure from the owner up to 10 per cent. of the 
value of the land. This provision has also proved to be of no practical value. 
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their own vegetables and fruit, possessing dairy cattle, and 
breeding pigs and poultry. * 

From the point of view of the economic system of the country 
as a whole, the system of tenant farming and the consequent 
lack of variety in production compel Argentina, essentially an 
agricultural country, to import large quantities of foodstuffs, the 
total amount of which has already been mentioned.? The 
system also involves a constant drain of capital from agriculture 
in that the fresh capital created by the labour of the tenants is 
withdrawn. What the owners make from the leases is not spent 
for the improvement of the farms and is often squandered on 
luxuries in Argentina or abroad. Another source of loss to the 
country, and to agriculture in particular, is the return of tenant 
farmers with their savings to their own countries. 

The introduction of greater variety in production, which is 
possible only on land worked by its owners, would not only 
obviate the necessity for many imports, thus leaving the balance 
of trade available for the purchase of the industrial goods that 
Argentina cannot produce itself, but would also create new 





1 The following is a recent comparison, by a student of Argentine agriculture, 
between the conditions of life of an owner farmer and those of a tenant farmer. 

“ The agricultural settlements consist of great tracts of land divided into con- 
tiguous holdings. Each holding, and in particular the house and outbuildings, is 
known as a chacra and the farmer as a chacarero, or, if he is not the owner of the 
farm, a colon. The typical region of these farms is the province of Santa Fé, where 
farms worked by the owner are already old enough to have been handed down from 
father to son. The chief crops on the chacras are maize and wheat, and occasionally 
flax. In size the farms generally fall into the group from 51 to 100 hectares or the 
group from 101 to 300 hectares. The chacra, in the narrower sense of the term, 
consists of a well-built dwelling house, usually whitewashed, with a verandah 
and accommodation for several persons. There is a small clump of trees, a flower 
garden, a vegetable garden, two or three open sheds for vehicles and agricultural 
machinery, a bake-house, and an enclosure for draught animals. 

“The appearance of the chacra is quite different when it is in the hands of a 
colon — a tenant who knows that he must leave the farm after a comparatively 
short period and therefore erects a very rudimentary shelter, which, indeed, he 
in often required to remove if the land is again to be given over to stock raising. 
Instead of the solid house of the owner farmer the tenant farmer has no real house 
but only a more or less makeshift erection, carelessly put together with a variety 
of materials — clay, corrugated iron, and odd bits of wood. There is no floor, not 
even a window, and the dvor is merely a piece of sacking. Of furniture there is 
practically no trace. Rubbish of all kinds lies about. There is no garden, not even 
a tree, for the dwellers on these farms have to work like slaves and know no wants ; 
they put up with this primitive existence in the hope of a harvest that will enable 
them to settle up with the owner and pay their debts to the local shop, from which 
they must get all their supplies, since they grow nothing on the chacra for them- 
selves.’’ (Franz Ktun : Ldndliche Siedlungen in der argentinischen Pampa. Die 
landlichen Siedlungen in verschiedenen Klimazonen, p. 197. Leipzig, 1933.) 

* Two very striking items in the import statistics for 1930 may be noted: 
10,101,479 kg. of fresh eggs and 702,911 kg. of condensed milk. 
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openings for the export trade. What Argentina needs, then, to 
rationalise its agriculture is the establishment of as large a 
class as possible of landowners working their own farms on a 
permanent basis. So long as the majority of the producers are 
nomadic tenants, the efforts of the official agricultural instruc- 
tion services to improve working methods cannot hope to meet 
with much success. Ownership is a necessary condition for the 
development of a really efficient farming class. And the social 
improvement that would result from the substitution of owner 
farmers for nomadic tenants is too obvious to require special 
mention here. 


These two features of Argentine agriculture—the predomin- 
ance of tenant farming and the single-crop cultivation which, in 
present conditions, naturally results—are, in the writer’s opinion, 
the strongest reasons for believing that the country can absorb 
additional agricultural workers. The following attempt to 
estimate the extent of the possible increase in population is 
intended only to give an approximate idea of the order of magni- 
tude of the country’s absorptive capacity. 

Assuming that the volume of production for sale remains 
constant and that the owner farmer, unlike the tenant farmer, 
can devote much of his energy to the production of the food- 
stuffs required for himself and his family, we may conclude 
that the owner farmer could prosper on half the area required 
to provide a living for a tenant farmer or share farmer.* Every 
tenant or share farmer could therefore be replaced, without any 
detrimental effects for the prosperity of the individual or of the 
country as a whole, by two farmers owning their land. As the 
number of tenant and share farmers was estimated at about 
57,000, it follows that if they all became landowners there would 
be room for an equal number of new landowners, most of whom 
could be provided by the immigration of settlers. If each immi- 
grant farmer is taken to be the head of a family of four or five 
persons, agriculture could thus, by a policy of land settlement, 
absorb some 250,000 immigrants. 

There can be no doubt, moreover, that the permanent settle- 
ment of half a million people in the rural areas would open up 
new opportunities of employment for numbers of workers in 





1 See below, pp. 475-476, the experiences of the Jewish Colonisation Association 
with regard to the optimum size of farms. 
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occupations subsidiary to agriculture, and this would mean a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of internal trade. The cultiva- 
tion of a greater variety of crops by the owner farmers would 
have the same effect in so far as home-grown foodstuffs took 
the place of similar imported goods, not to mention the new 
export possibilities which the wider range of production might 
create. 

If there should at some future time be an increased demand 
for Argentine produce on the world market, it might be wiser 
to meet this demand, not by bringing land situated outside the 
agricultural region under cultivation, but by intensifying the 
cultivation of that region so as to increase the yield per unit of 
area. The present yield, which is about a ton of wheat per 
hectare, could be raised to 1,200 kilograms (the average for the 
United States) by adopting more intensive and more scientific 
methods of cultivation. This would require a certain amount 
of extra labour, which would in turn mean either a demand for 
more agricultural workers or a further reduction in the size of 
farms, thus making room for still more settlers. 


METHODS OF LAND SETTLEMENT 


It has been shown above that the development of agricul- 
tural ownership is not only a necessary condition for the 
rationalisation of Argentine agriculture but also one of the chief 
factors determining the possibility of absorbing an addition to 
the rural population. As few farmers have enough capital to 
pay cash for their farm, equip it, and work it, the future expan- 
sion of the system of ownership will depend primarily on the 
development of settlement schemes—that is, to a large extent, 
on the long-term credit facilities for the purchase of land which 
are open to persons wishing to become owner farmers. 

It would of course be underestimating the complexity of all 
land settlement schemes to suggest that they are merely a qucs- 
tion of finance. Technical organisation is also often a decisive 
factor in their success. In the following pages three types of 
land settlement—speculative, social, and State-organised—will 
be examined in turn from these two points of view so as to 
determine the part that each will probably play in the develop- 
ment of agricultural ownership which has been shown to be 
necessary in Argentina. 
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Speculative Land Settlement 


In so far as farmers have become the owners of their land 
in the central region—and we have seen how very little this is 
the case—they have generally done so through private settlement 
companies. As there has never been any official supervision or 
control over the activities of these companies, no official informa- 
tion is available about them or the volume of their operations. * 

All that these private companies did, as a rule, was to pur- 
chase Jand from private owners and sell it again to the farmers 
for a certain sum in cash and five or six annual payments. It 
was very unusual for one of these companies to select its settlers 
according to their aptitude for agricultural work or to give them 
technical advice. Settlement contracts, which are not governed 
by any legal prescriptions, generally provide that settlers who 
are in arrears with their payments may be turned out of their 
farms without any further formality, losing not only the initial 
payment but also all the annual instalments already paid. In 
these conditions it was hardly to be expected that the company 
should trouble itself much about the settler’s success. It is only 
fair to mention, however, that there are also companies that wish 
to maintain a good reputation and do not apply this draconian 
measure unless there is an obvious lack of good faith on the 
part of the settler ; they also assist the settler with a certain 
amount of technical advice. Nevertheless, numberless abuses 
still exist, not the least common being deceptive propaganda. 
The worst cases rarely reach the public ear and are soon for- 
gotten in the feverish bustle of a young country whose eyes are 
fixed on the future. 

With a few exceptions, these private settlement companies 
do not pay much attention to the general development work 
which may spell success or failure for the setthement—the con- 
struction of roads, railways, bridges, public buildings—nor do 
they encourage co-operative organisations. Such development 
work means sinking large sums with no hope of return until 
some considerable time has elapsed, whereas a company of this 
kind wants the quickest possible return of its money so that it 
may invest it in other directions. 





1 These companies were generally joint-stock companies and as such were 
obliged to deposit copies of their rules and their annual reports with the police 
authorities. The archives of the Department of Justice would therefore be a source 
of information for study of the history of private settlement schemes in Argentina. 
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Private land settlement in Argentina, where the price of 
land has risen rapidly and uninterruptedly, has always been 
essentially speculative. Cases are known where the prices 
charged to the settlers were two or three times as much as the 
company had paid for the land. Moreover, the companies do 
not usually divide up all their land at once ; they wait until the 
development of the settlement has increased the value of the land 
still further before selling the parts they have held in reserve. 

Private land settlement being essentially a speculative 
business, called into existence by the automatic rise in the price 
of land in the past, it does not seem likely to play much part in 
the future development of agricultural ownership. The present 
movement in favour of adjusting the commercial value of land 
to its real productive value will doubtless prove the beginning 
of a long period of stable prices, which will provide no attraction 
to speculative activities. 


Land Settlement with a Social Purpose 


In addition to this commercial land settlement, which is 
essentially speculative, mention must be made of the work of 


certain organisations, such as the Jewish Colonisation Association 
and the Italo-Argentine Colonisation Company, which also apply 
strictly commercial methods—the only ones that can bring 
success—but are content to earn a reasonable profit on the 
capital at their disposal. Although the extent of their operations 
is still small as compared with the areas sold by the private 
speculative companies, these bodies are worthy of careful study, 
for it seems probable that the future development of immigration 
with a view to land settlement in Argentina will be more in the 
hands of large organisations with a social purpose—of which 
these are typical examples—than of commercial companies, for 
which land settlement is no longer the gold mine it once was. 

A recent publication * contains a very striking account of the 
work done in Argentina by the Jewish Colonisation Association, 
whose activities also extend to Brazil, Canada, Palestine, Poland, 
Rumania, and Russia. A very brief summary will not be out of 
place, for the long experience gained by this Association will 
provide many lessons for future settkement work. 

The Association began its work in 1889, when it purchased 





1 Baron Maurice de Hinscu : La Jewish Colonisation Association. Paris, 1933. 
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43,485 hectares of land in the province of Entre Rios and 
established certain agricultural settlements, for which it made 
roads and established marketing and manufacturing undertak- 
ings. The Association soon realised that it was undesirable to 
recruit workers wholesale and settle them on the land imme- 
diately without giving them time to adapt themselves to condi- 
tions in their new surroundings. In 1913 this system was aban- 
doned and thereafter (in so far as practicable) only such persons 
were selected as settlers as had emigrated voluntarily to Argentina 
and had worked there long enough as agricultural labourers to 
be considered adequately prepared for settlement. At the same 
time a new type of holding was adopted : the quinta, or small- 
holding of from 10 to 25 hectares, on which the immigrant and 
his family could live temporarily while the former underwent a 
period of training with an established settler, and his wife and 
children attended to the work of the holding, such as growing 
vegetables, milking the cows, attending to the poultry, etc. If 
after a probationary period of about a year the settler showed 
a real aptitude for work as an independent farmer, he was placed 
on @ normal holding of from 50 to 100 hectares according to the 
kind of cultivation for which the soil was suited. 

A reduction of the areas allotted to settlers, which were much 
too large and led to extensive methods of cultivation and concen- 
tration on a single crop, and—more important still—the general 
introduction of mixed farming, so as to reduce the risks to 
which the settlers were exposed, were reforms that the Associa- 
tion early felt to be essential but was unable to realise until after 
many years of strenuous effort. Now all the settlers carry on 
mixed farming, often including arboriculture, poultry breeding, 
dairy farming, or bee keeping. Forage crops are now widely 
cultivated, and a recent innovation is cheese making, which is 
rapidly proving of great value as a safe and steady source of 
income. 

The contracts between the settlers and the Association ensure 
the continuance of its work by providing that the advances made 
to the settlers are to be refunded with a low rate of interest 
intended simply to cover general expenses. The settler is at 
first regarded as the tenant of his holding and pays a very low 
rent. This situation may last for eight years, but if the settler 
shows real ability as a farmer he is given a definite promise of 
sale in the third year of his tenancy and can then begin to pay 
instalments towards the purchase price. When the eight years 
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are up he receives his title-deeds, with a mortgage for any sums 
still owing to the Association. From the outset the Association 
has been careful to have a staff of experts who can give the 
settlers technical advice on their work. Most of the settlers were 
inexperienced ; seed and tools had to be bought for them and 
instruction given in ploughing, harvesting, the marketing of 
crops, and the organisation of their work. In course of time 
the standard of agriculture has risen appreciably as the result of 
instruction by the experienced experts directing each group of 
settlers, the establishment of experimental fields, the distribu- 
tion of selected seeds and livestock, and propaganda in favour 
of more intensive cultivation and a wider range of crops. Dairy 
' farming was encouraged by the building of a number of dairies. 
The directors of the Association also advanced large sums for 
the establishment of agricultural co-operative societies on a 
share basis in each centre. These societies play a very important 
part in the life of the settlements, and are regarded as the first 
and best institutions of the kind in the country. 

The conclusions to which the Association is led by its forty 
years’ experience may be summarised as follows. 


(1) It accepts as settlers under its auspices only families 
with a certain experience of farm work and the necessary phys- 
ical qualities. 

(2) It requires all settlers, no matter how long their ex- 
perience of agriculture, to undergo a period of probation in 
Argentina. 


(3) It restricts the size of the holding granted to each settler 
to what can be worked by himself and his family. Measures are 
also taken to keep the settlers from being tempted to concen- 
trate on a single crop—certainly the easiest, but also the riskiest 
course. A holding of about 50 hectares on the average, devoted 
to a suitable variety of crops, produces a more stable income than 
extensive cultivation, and the income is supplemented by dairy 
farming, poultry breeding, bee keeping, etc. 


In conclusion, the regularity with which the number of 
settlers has increased from year to year should be noted. Apart 
from some quite insignificant fluctuations during the war years, 
the number has risen steadily since 1899 by an average of 
75 settlers a year, the total being 985 in 1899 and 3,107 in 1930. 
This steady development proves that land settlement is not 
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necessarily a hazardous business, provided it is carefully planned 
and wisely administered. 

Another example of a land settlement organisation inspired 
partly by social motives is the Italo-Argentine Colonisation Com- 
pany, founded in 1924 under the auspices of the Italian General 
Emigration Department. Its object, according to its constitution, 
is “to promote and facilitate land settlement in the Argentine 
Republic ”. 

The Emigration Department participated directly, through 
the Istituto nazionale di Credito per il Lavoro italiano all’ Estero, 
in promoting this Company, to which the Italian shipping lines 
contributed three-tenths of the initial capital*, three Italo- 
Argentine banks six-tenths, and certain residents in Argentina 
the remaining tenth. The Company’s first step was to purchase 
5,000 hectares of land suitable for the intensive cultivation of 
fruit trees and vines in the irrigated part of the Rio Negro valley. 
Holdings of from 10 to 15 hectares are allotted to families of 
settlers ; a small house is provided on each holding, and the 
ground is already partly cleared and levelled, so that cultivation 
can begin immediately. For two years the settler can use the 
land free of charge, but he must follow the instructions and 
advice of the Company on technical methods, the choice of 
crops, etc. If the settler has no capital, the Company provides 
him with the machines, tools, seed, and foodstuffs he requires. 
During the third year it undertakes to obtain for the settler from 
the National Mortgage Bank (which thus takes a large share in 
financing the operation) a mortgage to be paid off in 33 years 
and representing up to 80 per cent. of the original cost of the land, 
together with the cost of improvements, the general expenses of 
the Company in respect of the holding (sanitary services, etc.), 
and interest at a low rate on the invested capital. In return for 
this mortgage and a second mortgage in favour of the Company 
(which is repaid by a percentage on the yield of the harvests), 
the settler becomes the owner of his holding in the third or 
fourth year. He still continues to receive technical advice and 
moral support from the Company and from the co-operative 
organisations which it has been instrumental in establishing. 

The first 5,000 hectares of the Rio Negro valley were soon 
divided up and settled. Several hundreds of agricultural families 





1 The share capital, originally 1,400,000 pesos, was subsequently increased 
to 2 million. An advance of 5 million lire was also granted to the Company by the 
Istituto nazionale di Credito per il Lavoro italiano all’ Estero. 
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from Italy or recruited in Argentina were established there. As 
80 per cent. of the long-term financing of the scheme is under- 
taken, as from the third year, by the National Mortgage Bank, 
the Company recovers most of its capital in a relatively short 
time, and will thus doubtless be able to extend its operations to 
other parts of the country, and in particular to the central 
region. 


State Action 


Unless the term “ land settlement scheme” can be taken to 
include the mere sale of public lands or their allocation to 
settlers free of charge, the Argentine Government cannot be said 
to. have engaged in any land settlement schemes for more than 
half a century. It is necessary to go far into the past to find 
any settlement schemes in which the State has played a more 
active part than that of merely selling the land, and even then 
the State did little more than co-operate with private settlement 
undertakings. 

The oldest settlement in the country, the Esperanza settle- 
ment in the province of Santa Fé, owes its origin to an arrange- 
ment between the provincial Government and a certain Castel- 
lanos, who undertook to bring a thousand European families 
to the country in the course of ten years. The Government 
undertook to provide each settler with 20 cuadras (33.6 hectares) 
of land, seed, and a certain amount of live and dead stock 
valued at 200 pesos, to be refunded by the settler within two 
years. The arrangement authorised the promoter to enter into 
contracts with the immigrants, who thereby promised to repay 
in cash within three years the sums advanced by the promoter 
for their travelling expenses and maintenance ; after that the 
promoter was entitled to a third of the harvest for a period of 
five years. The scheme encountered difficulties at the outset, 
and the Government was obliged for some time to assist the 
settlers by providing seed and foodstuffs and taking over their 
debts to the promoter. But after a few good harvests the settle- 
ment finally prospered. 

Somewhat similar arrangements were made by the Govern- 
ments of the same and other provinces with other private pro- 
moters, notably with the Argentine Central Railway Company, 
which set up a special land settlement department and had for 
a time recruiting agents in Europe. After early vicissitudes, 
this policy was found to give excellent results. By 1870 there 
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were in the province of Santa Fé some thirty prosperous settle- 
ments with about 3,000 families in all. The southern section of 
that province is at present the only part of the country where 
there is a close network of farms worked by their owners. 

Apart from these isolated examples, the State, as noted above, 
has done nothing beyond assigning State land to settlers, either 
with or without payment. It is true that the necessity for peopling 
the land was stressed whenever a new Land Act was to be passed, 
and that many of these Acts were entitled “Land Settlement 
Act”, and made it compulsory for the person to whom the land 
was sold or conceded to people it with settlers or to develop it in 
some other way, but in practice these conditions were very rarely 
complied with. Under cover of laws authorising the State to 
dispose of its lands by sale, gift, or concession subject to stipul- 
ated conditions, three-quarters of the national territory has passed 
into private ownership.* This vast process of private appro- 
priation of the soil is of much sociological interest, especially 
in comparison with similar processes in other new countries, but 
the details are outside the scope of the present article. 

When agriculture began to boom, all the land in the central 
region suitable for the cultivation of cereals was already pri- 
vately owned. Up to the war the private acquisition of land 
continued, not only in the south, which is relatively unimportant 
demographically, being suitable only for stock raising (some 
companies own as much as 2% million hectares there), but also 
in the north-east, where even at that date it should have been 
obvious that the land, being suitable for intensive cultivation, 
would in the comparatively near future attract large numbers of 
immigrants. 

Since then, however, the State has begun to take steps to 
ensure that settlement really does take place on the land it still 
has at its disposal ; this has been done by the strict application 
of Act No. 4167 of 1903 and the administrative Decrees issued 
under it. Between 1921 and 1927 especially, the Argentine 
Government took advantage of these statutory provisions to 
encourage the immigration of agricultural settlers in the north- 
eastern territories—Chaco, Formosa, and Misiones—although, as 
was mentioned, its activities did not go beyond supplying the 
land. 





1 All that is left to the State is about 75 million hectares in the National Ter- 
ritories, and this is naturally not the best land. 
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The main provisions of the 1903 Act referring to agricultural 
land may be summarised here. The land is sold in parcels, 
which may be paid for in cash or in six annual instalments, free 
of interest, the first instalment being due one year after the 
granting of the concession. The prices for the sale of State land 
in different parts of the country, varying with the region and the 
distance from the railway, are fixed in schedules prepared by the 
Land Settlement Department and approved by Decree of the 
President. * 

The maximum allotment to any one person is 100 hectares in 
the Chaco, Formosa, and Misiones Territories anil 50 hectares of 
irrigated land or 200 hectares of unirrigated land in the southern 
territories. One household may not have more than one holding. 
The settler undertakes, within the first two years, to build a 
house satisfying certain conditions as to sanitation and equip- 
ment, to take up actual, permanent residence on the holding, to 
fence it, to plant and keep in good condition a specified number 
of fruit trees and other trees, and to cultivate at least half the 
area of the holding. 

Applications for concessions must be made to the Depart- 
ment of Land Settlement or to the local land offices. A pro- 


visional deed of sale is given to the settler when the concession 
is made; this specifies his obligations. When all these have 
heen complied with, the settler receives the title-deeds. Until 
that ‘time the settler may not transfer the land to any other 


person. 

Concessions of agricultural land are made to foreign immi- 
grants on the same terms as to nationals. When an immigrant 
is granted a concession of State land, he is entitled to free trans- 
port at the expense of the State, by river or rail, to the station 
nearest the settlement ; free transport for his family, personal 
effects, and agricultural tools is also provided. 

The Presidential Decree of 15 January 1924, which aimed at 
facilitating the settlement of agricultural immigrants in the 
country, empowered the Department of Land Settlement to 
concede to groups of immigrants consisting of 25 families par- 
cels of land suitable for settlement of 2,500 hectares, or an average 
of 100 hectares per family. 

In the Chaco Territory, from 1921 to 1928, the Land Settle- 
ment Department surveyed 649,136 hectares of land suitable for 





2 As a rule, these prices are only about a third of what is asked by private 
owners in the same region. 
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agricultural settlements and granted 4,442 parcels of land cover- 
ing an area of 161,867 hectares in all. It should be added that a 
number of farmers, attracted by the bright prospects for the cul- 
tivation of cotton and yerba maté in the early days, came and 
worked on the State lands as squatters. Their number is 
unknown and must certainly have fluctuated very much. Many 
of these squatters and also some of the settlers with regular 
concessions were obliged to give up the struggle. 


The first part of this article showed that while the openings 
for land settlement outside the central region are somewhat 
limited, it would be possible for that region at the present time 
to maintain a considerably larger population by means of internal 
settlement. This is a problem for which Argentine politicians 
have long been seeking a solution. 

As far back as 1902 a Bill containing a land settlement plan 
prepared by the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Escalante, was sub- 
mitted to Parliament. His proposal was that a National Settle- 
ment Board should be set up, consisting of the chairmen of the 
official banks (notably the National Bank and the Mortgage 
Bank) and the Head of the Department of Land Settlement. This 
Board would issue bonds, bearing interest at 6 per cent., up to 
a total of 50 million pesos, purchase land in the agricultural 
region, sell it to farmers in holdings of from 25 to 50 hectares, 
and supply them with cash advances not exceeding 1,000 pesos 
or 10 per cent. of the purchase price of the holding. The Mort- 
gage Bank wouid give loans on mortgage up to 50 per cent. of 
that price. The settlers would be allowed 12 years in which 
to repay the advances. 

As is pointed out by Mr. Emilio Coni’*, “ this admirable plan 
revealed its author’s practical knowledge of the country and of 
the state of agriculture in his day. 'Land was cheap at that 
time ; what now costs 150 or 200 pesos was then selling for from 
30 to 40 pesos. All the southern part of the province of Cérdoba, 
almost the whole of the Pampa Territory, and the southern 
portion of the province of Buenos Aires were still uncultivated. 
Had this Bill become law, the whole character of Argentine 
agriculture might have been changed.” It may be added that 
the Bill, foreseeing that the land was bound to rise in value, 
authorised the Board to sell the parcels at 25 per cent. above the 





1 Revista de Ciencias Econémicas, Aug.-Sept. 1928, p. 91. 
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purchase price. This margin of profit would have enabled it to 
undertake more extensive operations later. 

Since this first plan was advanced, more than thirty years 
ago, at least a score of other Bills have been introduced, dealing 
directly or indirectly with the promotion of internal land settle- 
ment. With the single exception of the Bill passed in 1919, to 
which reference will be made later, none of them was accepted 
by Parliament, although many of them were sponsored by 
eminent politicians. The provincial legislatures have also had 
to deal with several Bills on the same subject ; a few were passed, 
but remained a dead letter, no appropriation being made in the 
provincial budgets to give effect to them. 

It would be idle to give a detailed analysis of all these dead 
and gone Bills, but it may not be out of place to give a brief 
account of the main features of one or two proposals. 

Most of them included a programme of internal land settle- 
ment—that is, they had in view the development of the agri- 
cultural region only, where all the land was already in private 
hands. But whereas the pre-war plans concentrated on settle- 
ment by immigration, those of later date are nearly all directed 
in the first instance to the transformation of the tenant farmers 
already working in the country into owner farmers. The Bill 
submitted in 1916 by the Socialist group in Parliament expressly 
stated that the settlers must be domiciled in the country and 
have children of Argentine nationality. 

With regard to the administration and financing of the 
schemes, the Torino Bill of 1904 and the Socialist Bill of 1916 
just mentioned both proposed the establishment of a special land 
settlement service attached to the National Bank and working 
in close collaboration with the Mortgage Bank. The latter would 
issue special mortgage certificates bearing interest at 6 per cent. 
with 2 per cent. for redemption, and would grant loans on mort- 
gage up to 80 per cent. of the purchase price of the holding. 
Provision was also made for collaboration with the appropriate 
Government departments : the Department of Land Settlement 
and the technical services of the Ministry of Agriculture. Accord- 
ing to the Parera Bill, the National Bank was to be responsible 
for land settlement and was to use 2 millions of its profits 
annually for the purchase of land and the establishment of 
settlers. 

The founding of an Agricultural Bank to be responsible for 
all agricultural credit operations, including settlement schemes, 
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was proposed in the Bills brought in by Messrs. Bas, Lobos 
(1910), and Martinez Zuviria (1920), various methods of raising 
the capital being suggested. The establishment of a Land Settle- 
ment Bank was also proposed in the Frers Bill, which referred 
enly to the land still belonging to the State outside the central 
region. 

Some of the Bills provided for the collaboration of the Mort- 
gage Bank in the form of loans up to a certain fraction of the 
price of the holdings. Mr. La Torre, for instance, suggested this 
collaboration, but only in the case of private settlement schemes, 
which he proposed to authorise side by side with State schemes. 
The Socialist plan required the co-operation of the Government, 
the National Bank, and the Mortgage Bank. Other Bills would 
have left such operations entirely to the Mortgage Bank—for 
example, Mr. Le Breton’s Bill of 1918, which would have 
empowered the Bank to use up to 25 per cent. of its reserves for 
the purchase of land near large centres with a view to the estab- 
lishment of settlers on farms where mixed agriculture would be 
practised. Mr. Garzén’s Bill of 1917 authorised the Mortgage 
Bank to issue special mortgage certificates for land settlement. 

Express provision for expropriation was made in several of 
the Bills, including those of Messrs. Escalante, Saavedra Lamas, 
La Torre, and Le Breton, and President Alvear’s Bill of 1924. 

As regards the conditions of sale, the periods suggested for 
the refund of advances varied from 6 to 20 years and the rate 
of interest to be paid by the settler from 5 to 7 per cent., except 
for loans made by the Mortgage Bank, for which the redemption 
period would have been very long (up to as much as 33 years). 


As already mentioned, only one of these Bills became law 
-—the Act of 21 September 1919 authorising the Mortgage Bank 
to grant loans to settlers. This Act is worthy of careful study, 
not only because it is ‘the only legislative measure concerning 
internal land settlement passed by the Argentine Parliament, but 
also because of the valuable lessons that can be gleaned from 
over ten years’ experience of its administration. 

The system inaugurated by the Act is a simple one. A Jand- 
owner who wishes to break up his land and sell it in lots to 
agriculturists who have not the capital to buy them outright, 
submits a plan for the division of the land to the Mortgage 
Bank, arranges the upset price with the Bank (the sale being by 
auction), and obtains a promise from the Bank that it will 
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advance on mortgage to the purchasers of the lots a loan of up 
to 80 per cent. of the upset price or of the price actually realised, 
as the Bank may decide. When the purchaser transfers the 
amount of the loan to tthe owner of the land, together with the 
difference between that sum and the purchase price, the land 
becomes his property and his only debt is to the Mortgage Bank, 
and is repayable in 33 annual instalments. If the purchaser has 
no ready money, he may even give a second mortgage to the 
former owner of the property. In that case, while he obtains 
immediate ownership of the land, he remains bound to two 
creditors. According to its usual practice, the Mortgage Bank 
does not give its advance to the mortgagor in cash, but in the 
form of mortgage certificates negotiable on the stock exchange. 
The surplus to be paid by the purchaser in cash or by a second 
mortgage may thus vary according to the market quotation of 
the mortgage certificates, but as a rule they do not move far 
from par. As the purpose of the Act is not merely to facilitate 
the purchase and sale of land, but to create owner farmers, it 
is stipulated that no loans can be granted for holdings of more 
than 200 hectares, and that holdings must be in the agricultural 
region and not more than 20 kilometres from a railway station 
or port. 

When the Act was passed no doubts were entertained as to the 
great stimulus it would give to land settlement. Mr. Martinez 
Zuviria, reporter on the Bill in the Chamber of Deputies, 
described it as a synthesis of all that was best in the earlier 
proposals on the subject. A high official of the Mortgage Bank 
wrote in the review published by that institution: “ The most 
important event for the Mortgage Bank is the reform of its 
constitution recently sanctioned by Congress. The new Act, 
enabling settlers to obtain advances up to eight-tenths of the 
price of their land, places them in a very comfortable situation, 
for the repayment of their debt will be less than the usual farm 
rents. We may affirm that this Act is superior to similar legisla- 
tion in the Old World, not only in the liberality of its loans 
but also in the size of the holdings it allows agriculturists to 
purchase. ” 

These hopes were bitterly disappointed, as was admitted, after 
the Act had been in force 10 years, by Mr. Enrique Pérez, former 
Minister of Finance, in his inaugural speech on becoming Chair- 
man of the Mortgage Bank. “On 1 February 1933”, he said, 
“repayment in annual instalments was being made regularly in 
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respect of only 19,454,375 pesos out of the 111,922,300 pesos 
advanced by the Bank to settlers.... The fact that advances for 
land settlement have entirely failed to produce the economic 
and social advantages expected by the authors of this Act may 
be attributed in part to faults in its fundamental principles and 
in the drafting of certain clauses, but in much greater measure to 
negligence in its application. This has meant heavy losses for 
the Bank and ruin for many settlers. ” 

‘This statement is by no means exaggerated. In the first 
place, the volume of the loans was far from reaching the figure 
they should have represented in the general operations of the 
Mortgage Bank in view of their essentially productive character. 
From 1921 to 1931 the average annual amount of loans for land 
settlement was only 10 million pesos, as against an average of 
over 160 million pesos annually for all the mortgage loans 
advanced by the Bank. The number of holdings in respect of 
which advances were made was 6,834 in all, representing 
565,279 hectares. 

On 31 December 1931 only 30 per cent. of these loans were 
being regularly repaid ; 46 per cent. were three annual instal- 
ments in arrears and 24 per cent. were four or more instalments 
in arrears. In addition, the Bank report for 1931 pointed out 
that a great many settlers had abandoned their holdings, espe- 
cially in the Pampa Territory and the south of the province of 
Buenos Aires. Although many of the settlers are still falling 
further and further into arrears, it would scarcely be wise to 
foreclose on their holdings under present conditions ; even if the 
land could be sold, the Bank would still lose heavily. 

The reasons for this failure are frankly admitted by the Bank 
itself in its reports. When it began its operations, the commer- 
cial value of land, as a result of speculation, was far above its 
real economic value. When prices became rather shaky, from 
1920 to the end of 1929 (when the definite fall in prices began) ’, 
many landowners realised that these loans for settlers were a 
convenient way of getting rid of their land before its commercial 
value fell and obtaining in exchange mortgage certificates bring- 
ing in a stable income. The Bank was unduly optimistic in 





4 Recent official statistics show that the average price per hectare in the pro- 
vince of Buenos Aires fell from 284 pesos in 1928 to 147 pesos as an average for 
the first half of 1934. It may be noted in passing that the fall in the price of land, 
coupled with the depreciation of the currency, considerably increases the possibil- 
ities for the immigration of settlers. 
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granting numbers of loans on the basis of the commercial value 
of the land instead of on its real economic value as known by 
the prices of agricultural produce. The report of the Bank for 
1928 cites, by way of example, the case of settlers in the Pampa 
district who were in debt to the Bank and whose net profit for 
the year was 0.94 peso per hectare, or 98.70 pesos per holding. 

Another fault was that the Bank, having no expert advisers 
on agricultural matters, tended to grant loans as a matter of 
mechanical routine without the necessary study of conditions 
in each particular case. Occasional inspections showed that 
gross errors had been committed—for instance, in the establish- 
ment of settlers in areas where rain is so irregular that much 
more liberal conditions of purchase-and repayment would have 
been required. Similarly, the size of the holdings was fixed 
automatically at a uniform figure ; but whereas in the Pampa 
Territory 200 hectares may be considered an area that can 
reasonably be worked by the settler and his family, the same 
area in the neighbourhood of Buenos Aires or the irrigated valley 
of the Rio Negro is a large farm and. not the type of family 
holding contemplated by the Act. 

A final mistake was the complete absence of any training 
or supervision of the settlers. When Bank officials inspected 
the holdings they found that the settlers had sometimes failed 
because of faulty working methods. In the southern region, for 
example, some of them allowed their land to be overrun by the 
dunes. It was found that tthe settlers could not succeed without 
a long and complex process of training that would completely 
change their habits and practices, their plan of work, and even 
their way of living. But in this direction, as also in the selec- 
tion of the settlers, which is an essential to success, the Bank 
did nothing. 

The Bank’s observation, too, confirms the usual experience 
that the success of an agricultural settler increases with the 
variety of his produce. If the loans are classified according to 
the nature of the holdings on which they were advanced, it will 
be found that 61 per cent. of the settlers engaged in mixed 
farming were able to pay their instalments regularly, whereas 
the proportion was only 41 per cent. in the case of those 
engaged exclusively in crop raising. 


These experiences all go to show that land settlement requires 
behind it a well equipped and highly specialised organisation, 
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the methods of its collaboration with the institutions financing 
the scheme being of secondary importance, 

This solution would seem to be the one to which the 
Government is at last being forced. A Bill for the organisation 
of land settlement submitted to Parliament in July 1932 by 
Mr. de Tomaso, Minister of Agriculture, was approved by the 
Senate, with a few amendments, in December of that year. 
As the Socialist group objected to certain clauses of the Bill, 
it was revised in November 1933 by a committee representing 
the different parliamentary parties and the Mortgage Bank and 
a new text adopted. As this new draft differs from the original 
on certain points of detail only and has been supported by 
representatives of all the groups of Congress, it is to be hoped 
that Argentina will soon obtain the legislative provision for land 
settlement schemes that advanced opinion has been demanding 
for more than thirty years. 

The Bill proposes to set up an autonomous body entitled the 
National Department of Lands and Land Settlement, with a 
board of management appointed by the Executive, with the 
approval of the Senate, from proposals submitted by the agri- 
cultural associations and the boards of the National Bank and 
the Mortgage Bank. This new Department will absorb the 
present Department of similar name attached to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Its duties will be: (a) to administer the State 
lands and use them for settlement in so far as they are not 
destined for other purposes; (b) to purchase for settlement, at 
prices to be agreed upon, land belonging to the Mortgage Bank 
and the National Bank; (c) to purchase and establish settlers 
on private land put up for auction by order of a court of law, 
provided it is situated within 30 kilometres of a port or railway 
line and not more than 400 kilometres from the important 
consuming and exporting centres. The Department will be 
empowered to engage in all commercial and industrial opera- 
tions connected with land settlement. 

The Department will draw up detailed plans for settlement 
in each area that it decides to use for this purpose, taking into 
account the nature of the ground, the distance from markets, 
the kind of crops to be grown, and the average prices of agri- 
cultural products during the preceding five years. In the light 
of these factors it will determine the area required by each 
family of settlers to ensure their maintenance and enable them 
to become owners of the land within a reasonable time. 
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The Department will be financed in the first instance by an 
advance of 3 millions out of the general State budget, by an 
internal issue of fixed-interest-bearing bonds to be issued in 
blocks of 10 millions, and by the income from the State lands. 
The surplus from this last source is to go to a special fund to 
be used to redeem the bonds issued, and subsequently for the 
extension of settlement operations. The Department can also 
have recourse to the special advances for land settlement which 
the Mortgage Bank is entitled to grant under the 1919 Act. 

It should be noted that this Bill provides that land for settle- 
ment should be assigned by preference to persons who have 
already worked in agriculture, who are married to an Argentine 
wife, or whose children are of Argentine nationality. But the 
Department will have power to “enter into arrangements with 
groups of foreign agriculturists with a view to their settlement 
on the land, provided they have sufficient resources to begin the 
work of cultivation. ” 

Pending the adoption by Parliament of the Bill, which is 
now under consideration, the Government has appointed, by 
Decree of 30 January 1934, a Commission to begin at once the 
preparation of a settlement plan, with special reference to the 
land belonging to the National Bank and the Mortgage Bank 
and the land held by settlers who have failed to repay the 
advances received from these banks in spite of the special 
facilities granted them for this purpose. The preamble to the 
Decree says: “It would not be wise for the banks, which must 
clear up their financial situation, to wait indefinitely for the 
value of these holdings, which has generally been assessed too 
high, to rise again to a point at which they could be sold without 
loss to the debtor. The period of steadily rising prices for land 
is already ancient history and does not seem likely to recur. 
The time has come to cut our losses and hand over the land to 
capable agriculturists at prices in keeping with its real produc- 
tivity, for experience has shown that land settlement is bound 
to fail if the value of the land is assessed at an artificial figure 
at the outset. ” 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The first part of this study contained a brief analysis of the 
circumstances determining the openings for immigrants in 
Argentina. One conclusion reached was that more rapid indus- 
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trialisation would not hold out any immediate hope of such 
openings. A study of the inducements and obstacles to indus- 
trial development led to the conclusion that its progress would 
probably be rather slow, and that in any case the reserve of 
labour available in the cities would easily meet the requirements 
of new undertakings. Similarly we saw that, even if stock 
raising were to expand considerably, it would, not call for more 
than a very small increase in the amount of labour employed, 
because of the extensive methods practised in Argentina. Turn- 
ing to the cultivation of crops, we found that the areas which 
could still be profitably developed are much less extensive than 
is generally supposed. It is true that land suited for the 
cultivation of certain crops exists outside the agricultural region, 
but it is doubtful whether, generally speaking, its development 
would pay at present. Comparative costs of production are so 
overwhelmingly in favour of the agricultural region that it 
would probably be much wiser to intensify agricultural methods 
there before trying to develop new areas. Extensive develop- 
ments in irrigation and the supply of transport facilities would 
certainly go far to reduce the discrepancy between costs in the 
different areas ; but such work would be very costly for the 
community, and in the first instance for the existing agricultural 
industries, on which it would hardly be logical to impose an 
added burden when the necessity for cutting down their costs 
is already widely recognised. 

These considerations were naturally followed by an analysis 
of present agricultural conditions in the central region, which 
can be summed up in two characteristic features: the tenant 
system and concentration on a single crop. The serious dis- 
advantages of these conditions for the economic welfare of the 
country have been forcibly brought out by the depression and 
seem to indicate that one of the main tasks to be undertaken 
by Argentina to strengthen its agricultural position is internal 
land settlement. The order of magnitude of the extra population 
that could immediately be settled in Argentina—on the very 
conservative assumption that no increase is needed in the near 
future in the amount produced for the home and foreign 
markets—may be estimated at round about 50,000 families. 

With this assumption, the second part of the article went 
on to consider how best this work of settlement might be 
carried out. Past experience shows that private settlement 
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schemes have failed to make any substantial change in the 
agrarian structure of the country, and in any case little can be 
expected from this quarter in future now that the chief stimulus 
to private enterprise—the steady rise in land values—has 
vanished. There seems to be much more chance that the 
desired result may be attained through the efforts of organisa- 
tions with social aims and encouraged by the State, such as the 
Jewish Colonisation Association and the Italo-Argentine Coloni- 
sation Company. Although the State itself has so far done little, 
the number of Bills for land settlement submitted to the Argen- 
tine Parliament testifies to the growing desire for energetic 
Government action. The fact that almost none of these Bills has 
become law is probably due in part to the constant shortage of 
labour in Argentina during the period of agricultural expansion ; 
the immediate interests of the landowners who wanted to have 
a large supply of agricultural labour available were allowed to 
outweigh more far-sighted considerations of statesmanship. But 
this period of expansion now appears to have reached a close, 
and there is reason to hope that the Bill for internal land settle- 
ment which is now before Parliament and has been accepted in 
its general outline by all the parties will soon become law. 

A national land settlement organisation with a large degree of 
financial autonomy, perfect technical equipment, and the 
greatest possible freedom from bureaucratic methods could also 
do much to promote the immigration of settlers. 

In the past the development of Argentine agriculture has been 
made possible by a steady influx of men and of capital, which 
have arrived by different routes and thus have often lacked 
the co-ordination needed for the efficient and profitable cultiva- 
tion of the soil. Settlement schemes following a pre-established 
plan and combining the various factors involved on rational 
lines have been the exception. 

Although the depression has reduced immigration to Argen- 
tina in recent years to a level below that of the departures of 
returning migrants, it seems probable that the country cannot in 
the future depend entirely on the natural growth of its popula- 
tion to people the rural areas. The Decrees passed in recent 
years for the restriction of immigration have all made an excep- 
tion in favour of experienced agriculturists with enough capital 
to purchase their holdings, which shows that the Argentine 
Government holds this view. But experience shows that the 
mere control of immigrants at the frontier does not always 
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ensure their judicious distribution within the country, for on 
the one hand fraudulent entry is comparatively easy and on 
the other selection at the frontier is no guarantee that the immi- 
grant will remain in the occupation for which he is selected. The 
situation is quite different when the immigrant enters the country 
under a settlement plan in which labour, land, and capital are 
linked in an organic unity. The most desirable course would 
therefore seem to be to encourage land settlement as part of 
a policy of “ planned” immigration. To draw up and give effect 
to such a policy will be quite as important a task for the 
National Land Settlement Department as turning the tenant 
farmers already at work in the country into the owners of their 
holdings. 








The Position of Wireless Operators 
in the Mercantile Marine 


by 


Commander E. MANDILLO 


Chief of the Labour Conditions Service of the Italian 
National Fascist Federation of Seamen 


The fourth International Wireless Telegraphy Law Congress, 
held at Liége in 1930, recommended that “a complete body of 
regulations, including all rules relating to conditions of work of 
wireless operators employed in ships engaged in maritime naviga- 
tion, except ships of war, should be drawn up and promulgated in 
each country”, and that the International Labour Office should 
be asked “to continue the study of international regulations for 
wireless operators in the mercantile marine”. After receiving 
this resolution, the International Labour Office consulted its 
Joint Maritime Commission in December last as to the general 
lines of the enquiry which it is proposed to undertake. 

In these circumstances the following article has been wel- 
comed as showing the interest which the question has aroused in 
maritime circles. The author, after analysing the essential data 
out of which the problem arises, outlines a plan of enquiry for 
the proposed study. 


HILE the legal position of seamen, in virtue of the articles 

of agreement regulating their employment, is different 
from that of workers whose employment is governed by the 
ordinary law relating to the hiring of services, the position of 
marine wireless operators is of a still more special character. This 
calling, which is of comparatively recent origin, has from the 
beginning been the object of the special attention of public 
authority. Disasters at sea still fresh in the public memory have 
caused Governments to enter into international agreements for 
the employment of wireless telegraphy at sea, and, in the interests 
of the safety of the lives and property of crews and passengers, 
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to require shipowners to instal wireless apparatus on their ships 
and engage a new category of specialised workers for ensuring 
its proper working. In the early days of their employment on 
board ship these new “seamen” were not governed by the 
ordinary conditions of articles of agreement and their services 
seem to have been used exclusively for carrying out a special 
form of safety work. 

The main function of these specialised workers is certainly 
to lessen the risk of serious casualties at sea and to prevent 
shipwrecks, and it seems clear that the services rendered by them 
in this respect have been of considerable benefit to shipowners, 
in spite of the extent to which the latter may be covered by 
insurance in case of marine casualties. Statistics tend to show 
that by means of wireless telegraphy the number of lives lost 
through shipping accidents has been very considerably reduced. 
It has recently been estimated, for example, by a comparison of 
the effects of serious casualties only, that some 15,000 lives were 
saved at sea between 1919 and 1932 through wireless telegraphy ’, 
while the proportion of total losses of ships fell from 1.24 per 
cent. of world tonnage in 1900 to 0.48 per cent. in 1931. 

In view of the great services thus rendered by the marine 


wireless operator to shipping and to humanity and of the complex 
organisation of his profession, a close study is called for of the 
working conditions of this body of workers. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE PROFESSION 


In many cases wireless equipment is not installed in merchant 
vessels directly by the shipowner, but by specialised companies 
which have contracts with the shipping companies making them 
responsible not only for installing the necessary apparatus, but 
also for providing the staff for its upkeep and working. On the 
other hand, under the legislation of many countries these wireless 
operators are treated as members of the crew and so have to be 
entered in the ship’s articles and sign the articles of agreement. 
The result is that it often happens that the marine wireless 
operator has two employers, the shipowner in whose vessel he 
is serving for the time being and the marine wireless company of 
which, as a rule, he is a permanent employee. 





1 Cf. The Signal, Feb. 1933. This periodical, the official organ of the British 
Association of Wireless and Cable Telegraphists, also states that wireless apparatus 
had already been installed in some 16,000 merchant vessels. 
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It may also be noted that wireless apparatus in merchant 
ships is used for the reception and transmission of various sorts 
of wireless communications relating to : 


(a) the assistance of vessels in distress ; 
(b) private messages for the passengers and crew ; 
(c) the business side of the maritime adventure ; 


(d) weather forecasts, notification of the presence of icebergs 
or other dangers to navigation, the preparation of weather 
charts, and other communications of general public 
interest ; 


(e) the navigation of the vessel (direction-finding apparatus). 


It is because of the uses thus made of ships’ wireless instal- 
lations that public authority has intervened in this field in giving 
special attention to the employment of wireless for the safety of 
life at sea and that the Office of the International Telegraphic 
Union in Berne has become responsible for the commercial 
organisation of international wireless communications. As, 
moreover, the operator performs his duties on board ship, it 
has been a natural consequence that he should be included in 
the crew, a principle which is in fact already recognised by 
the legislation of most maritime countries, though not always 
on the same terms. 

The intermingling of these public and private duties, the 
relations of ships’ wireless operators to various public authorities 
(maritime, consular, postal), and the existence of contracts of 
service binding them in many cases simultaneously to a marine 
wireless company and to a shipowner, have all tended to render 
the legal position of this body of workers increasingly complex. 


EXISTING REGULATIONS 


The outstanding feature of the existing regulations is that 
they are based essentially on a series of international conven- 
tions, which are enumerated below in chronological order : 


(a) The International Radiotelegraph Convention (London, 
1912) ; 
(b) The Safety of Life at Sea Convention (London, 1914) ' ; 





1 This Convention never actually came into force as an international instru- 
ment ; it has been superseded by the 1929 Convention. The conferences on safety 
of life at sea were convened by the British Government. 
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(c) The International Radivtelegraph Convention (Washing- 
ton, 1927) ; 
(d) The Safety of Life at Sea Convention (London, 1929) ; 


(e) The International Convention on Telecommunications 
(Madrid, 1932). 1 


These agreements have laid down uniform regulations on a 
number of questions relating to: (a) apparatus (types which 
must be carried by vessels, forms and methods of transmission) ; 
and (b) staff (professional qualifications, indirect regulation of 
hours of work and number of operators, etc., and regulation of 
the qualifying service for becoming operator in charge of a 
station). 

Hence the fact that, as apparatus has become standardised, 
methods of work are on the whole the same in all climes and in 
all ships, except perhaps only for the fact that owing to climatic 
and other conditions special apparatus such as the direction 
finder has to be more frequently used in some parts of the world 
than in others. Like the types of apparatus, already referred to, 
systems and methods of transmission and listening-in services 
are settled in a unitorm way for all ships, and the same is the 
case with professional qualifications, a question which must 
naturally be dealt with in the working out of any future scheme 
of international regulation. 

One of the effects of these various existing provisions, which 
are already in operation in a large number of countries, is that 
they are calculated to create similar conditions of work and, 
consequently, more or less uniform legal stipulations which could 
without any great difficulty be adapted to international regula- 
tions. Further, the itinerant nature of the marine wireless 
operator’s calling tends to produce a certain similitude in living 
conditions, and this may be regarded as another factor cal- 
culated to facilitate the framing of a set of international regula- 
tions. 

On the other hand, while a uniform basis thus exists in all 
maritime countries in respect of the points noted above, the same 
cannot be said of the actual provisions of national laws or 





1 To this Convention is appended a set of general regulations on radio-com- 
munications, which came into force on 1 January 1934. These conferences are 
convened periodically (as a general rule once every five years) by the International 
Telegraphic Union. The Conference which met at Madrid set up the International 
Union of Telecommunications, which was to be substituted for the Internationa 
Telegraphic Union as soon as the Madrid Convention came into force. 
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regulations bearing on the legal position of ships’ wireless oper- 
ators and their living and working conditions. Little or no 
endeavour seems to have been made by national laws and 
regulations to solve on systematic lines the legal and technical 
problems affecting this profession. 

It is not proposed to go here in detail into all these laws and 
regulations. A preliminary examination of a considerable 
number of them, however, shows that differences exist between 
them and that there are points which have not been dealt with 
by some of them. 


(a) National laws do not as yet all definitely endorse the 
principle that ships’ wireless operators are to be treated in all 
respects on the same footing as the rest of ‘the crew, so that 
the question whether they are to be considered as seamen, with 
all the effects which this would entail, does not yet appear to 
have been settled. 

In some countries, e.g. Belgium, Chile, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Portugal, Spain, and the U.S.S.R., 
the law explicitly makes provision for including wireless 
operators in the crew, whereas this principle is only implied in 
the legislation of Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, Great Britain, India, Latvia, the Netherlands, Panama, 
Rumania, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 


(b) As a corollary to the point referred to above, the question 
arises as to the rating of wireless operators on board ship and 
whether they are to have the standing of ships’ officers. 

The rank and prerogatives of a ship’s officer, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, are granted to marine wireless operators by the 
legislation of Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, Germany, Italy, 
Latvia, Portugal, Spain, and the U.S.S.R. ; but in other countries, 
e.g. Canada, Great Britain, India, and the United States of 
America, this point is not definitely settled by the law. As 
regards Great Britain, however, it may be noted that wireless 
operators are entitled by the terms of their agreement to the 
same messing arrangements and quarters as the ships’ officers. 
The position is the same in Denmark, Estonia, Finland, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. 


(c) In a large number of countries where there is a twofold 
contractual relationship (i.e. in the case of operators provided 
by marine wireless companies), it has not been clearly settled 
which of the two agreements should predominate during the 
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period of service on board, namely, the permanent contract be- 
tween the operator and the marine wireless company or the 
temporary agreement between the operator and the shipowner 
in whose ship he is employed. 

The effects of this twofold legal relationship are all the 
greater because the second agreement, which may appear less 
essential, acquires added weight from the fact that wireless 
cperators are considered to be members of the crew in countries 
where they are engaged through marine wireless companies, e.g. 
in Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden. This means that in these coun- 
tries the wireless operator’s agreement must necessarily be in 
the same form as that for other members of the crew, and thus 
becomes a seaman’s agreement entailing all the penal and other 
consequences attached to such an agreement for breaches of its 
provisions. 


(dq) It is also necessary to determine clearly and definitely 
the position of wireless operators on board in relation to the 
other officers and the extent to which they come under the 
master’s authority in the carrying out of their work. The solu- 
tion of this question depends largely on the way in which their 


contractual relationship in regard to conditions of work is settled, 
and is closely bound up with the whole problem of discipline on 
board. 


(e) There would seem to be no effective legal protection of 
the operator’s professional status either in respect of (i) the 
conditions governing the issue of certificates of competency or 
(ii) the right to carry on the profession. 

(i) As regards conditions for the issue of certificates, national 
laws on the whole do not appear to have yet met the wishes 
repeatedly expressed by wireless operators that the intellectual 
level of their profession should be raised. This might be brought 
about not only by an examination for entry into the profession, 
but stili more by insisting on the production of a certificate to 
show that candidates have a certain standard of education likely 
to ensure their possessing a minimum equipment of general and 
specialised knowledge, a fact which an examination as such 
does not always bring out. 

(ii) As regards the right to carry on the profession, it has 
apparently become common in some countries to assign wireless 
operators’ work to other ships’ officers, who are thus called 
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upon to perform other services in addition to their ordinary 
duties. This practice raises a number of problems connected 
with the regulation (as yet imperfect) of the work of wireless 
operators on board, both in regard to hours of work and to the 
nature of their duties (e.g. employment of wireless operators for 
all wireless duties and also for other work on board of more 
immediate concern to the shipowner). 

According to information received from trade union organi- 
sations, it would appear that shipowners in some countries, in 
order to comply with existing safety regulations, do not always 
employ wireless operators whose special and sole duties are to 
take charge of the safety and communication services of the 
wireless stations on board, but assign these duties to deck officers 
holding a certified watcher’s certificate (mate operators) or 
employ qualified operators on other work outside their wireless 
duties. These practices, which raise the question of what may 
be called double duties, may produce serious results, as the 
whole problem of safety of life at sea is closely bound up with 
the maintenance of an efficient wireless service on board. They 
are rendered possible because the question whether only wireless 
operators should be employed for ships’ wireless stations, and 
for this work only, has not yet been settled internationally. 


WIRELESS OPERATORS’ DEMANDS 


On various occasions wireless operators have expressed their 
desire to have their legal position clearly and definitely deter- 
mined by uniform regulation. Reference may be made, for 
example, to the resolutions adopted by the International Federa- 
tion of Radiotelegraphists at its Copenhagen Congress (28-31 
August 1929), which resolutions subsequently formed the basis 
of a report submitted by the International Wireless Telegraphy 
Committee to its Liége Congress in 1930 (see below) ; to the 
claims put before the 28th General Meeting of the International 
Wireless Telegraphy Committee by the delegate of the National 
Federation of Wireless Officers of the French Mercantile Marine; 
and to the demands formulated at the Liége Congress by the 
representatives of the International Mercantile Marine Officers’ 
Association. 

These resolutions give a clear idea of the tendencies and 
chief desires of ships’ wireless operators, and they have been 
considered on an international basis by the International Wire- 
less Telegraphy Committee. 
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This Committee, whose work is in principle submitted once 
a year for discussion and approval to a body known as the Inter- 
national Wireless Telegraphy Law Congress, is a private inter- 
national organisation of a scientific and legal character (but 
subsidised by a number of Governments), which is assisted by 
the occupational organisations interested in its work. Its func- 
tions consist of studying legal, economic, and administrative 
questions, collecting documentary information, and conciliation 
and arbitration work. Individuals and groups affiliated to the 
Committee are organised in national committees. The Congress 
is composed of delegates of the national committees, representa- 
tives of occupational organisations, and public officials or agents 
of Governments which desire to be represented. Since its founda- 
tion in 1922 the Committee has convened four congresses, the last 
of which was held at Liége in 1930. One of the items included 
by the Committee in the Liége agenda was the question of regula- 
tions for determining the position and conditions of wireless 
operators. 

After having got into touch with shipowners’ and wireless 
operators’ associations, the marine wireless companies, and other 
bodies interested in these problems, and having ascertained their 
views, the Committee submitted the results of its work to the 
third Congress, held in Rome in October 1928. This Congress 
adopted a resolution requesting the Committee “to carry out an 
enquiry, in collaboration with the competent national com- 
mittees, into the legal and economic position of wireless 
operators. ” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the Committee, continuing 
its collaboration with the other organisations and bodies con- 
cerned, was abie to collect through its national committees a 
body of material for submission to the fourth International 
Wireless Telegraphy Law Congress, held at Liége in 1930, At 
the conclusion of its discussions this Congress adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 

The Congress recommends : 

1 . : : , 
to conticinas Of werk of wiivion Gensetee canpioved sh sige elaiel 
in maritime navigation, except ships of war, should be drawn up and 
promulgated in each country : 

(2) That Congress ask the International Labour Office to continue 
the study of international regulations for wireless operators in the 
mercantile marine, and to include the following points, among others, 
in that study : 

(a) To what ranks (officers, petty officers, etc.) should wireless 

operators be assimilated ? 
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(6) Should wireless operators be required to per through a pro- 
bationary period as operators on board ship before they can 


be placed in charge of a ship’s wireless station ? If so, what 
should be the length of the probationary period ? 

(c) Should the master of the vessel be forbidden to require wireless 
operators to perform work not connected with wireless ser- 


vice ? 
(d) Should the use of the direction-finding apparatus be reserved 
exclusively to the wireless operator ? 


(8) That the following recommendations should be taken into 

consideration : 

(a) That wireless operators in the mercantile marine should be 
assimilated to seamen ; 

(b) That the persons concerned and the competent authorities 
in each country should actively pursue the study of the ques- 
tion of the use of the auto-alarm, with a view to arriving at 
a definite solution of this question as soon as possible. 

Seventeen Governments, it should be noted, sent representa- 

tives to this Congress. 

On 9 October 1930 this resolution was transmitted te the 

International Labour Office by the General Secretary of the 


International Wireless Telegraphy Committee. 


INTERVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


This resolution of the Liége Congress in effect asked the 
International Labour Office to undertake, not a mere enquiry 
on a limited and secondary aspect of a wider question which 
was already under consideration, but the study of a general pro- 
blem which might lead to important developments. Moreover, the 
resolution addressed to the Office emanated from a semi-official 
organisation, and it was thus only logical that it should be 
referred to the competent technical committee as well as the 
administrative body of the Organisation before action was taken 
on it. It is probably for these reasons that the question was 
submitted first to the Governing Body of the Office in April 1933, 
and then to the Joint Maritime Commission *, which was spe- 
cially competent to express its views on the matter. 





1 The Joint Maritime Commission was established by a resolution adopted 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office in March 1920 (Third 
Session). It consists of : (1) sixteen regular members, including seven represen- 
tatives of the shipowners and seven seamen’s representatives nominated by the 
International Labour Conference, and two members appointed by the Governing 
Body, representing respectively the Employers’ Group and the Workers’ Group 
of the Governing Body ; and (2) four deputy members, two appointed by the ship- 
owners’ group and two by the seamen’s group at the Conference. Its function 
is to give advice on maritime labour questions. 
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Having regard to the rapid deyelopments of wireless tele- 
graphy and the operators’ demands, which sometimes run 
counter to the policy of strict economy followed by shipowners, 
it would appear to be a matter of some urgency to find solutions 
by which very different interests can be reconciled. 

How is the tendency of Governments to increase the number 
and power of wireless installations in ships to be reconciled with 
the shipowners’ reduced financial resources? What solution 
can be found for the difference of attitude between shipowners 
and wireless operators, when the former desire to make the 
wireless operators’ examinations easier, and the latter are anxious 
to secure stricter methods of selection and a higher standard of 
professional qualifications ? How is account to be taken of the 
legitimate aspirations of a profession which in the course of its 
comparatively short existence has undoubtedly won distinction 
in the matter of safety of life at sea, now that technical progress 
is possibly hastening the substitution of automatic alarm signals 
for human agency in the more or less near future? What strik- 
ing developments in the use of wireless telephony on board ship 
are likely to take place, and in what new ways will they affect 
the work of persons employed on these duties ? Will the dif- 
ference between the legal position of wireless operators and that 
of the rest of the crew continue to widen, culminating in the 
transformation of the operator into a sort of public official, with 
his own special status and with closely defined responsibilities, 
and in the creation of a special body of safety officers? Or 
will the ultimate result be the entire yabsorption of wireless 
operators’ duties in the regular work of the ship, and their com- 
plete incorporation in the crew ? 

It is because of these problems and of the uncertainty of the 
present legal position that it is considered not only that a close 
study should be made of this position but also that the Inter- 
national Labour Office is the only body suitable for investigat- 
ing solutions of these problems on an international basis. 


Past ACTION 


But there is another reason why the question should be dealt 
with by the International Labour Organisation, i.e. the fact that 
the International Labour Conference has in the past adopted a 
number of Conventions containing provisions applicable to ships’ 
wireless operators. 
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For example, the Covention concerning unemployment 
indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship, adopted by 
the Second Session of the Conference at Genoa in 1920, covers 
wireless operators. Article 1 of this international instrument 
definitely provides that the Convention applies to “all persons 
employed on any vessel engaged in maritime navigation ”. * 

On the other hand, it must be recognised that if wireless 
operators are to be considered as officers, they may be excluded 
from the scope of the Convention of 15 June 1920 concerning 
placing facilities for seamen, as Article 1 of this Convention 
applies to “ all persons, except officers, employed as members of 
the crew on vessels engaged in maritime navigation ”’. 

Further, wireless operators come under the Convention con- 
cerning seamen’s articles of agreement, adopted by the Con- 
ference in 1926. Article 2 (b) of this Convention states that 
for the purpose of this Convention : 


The term “seamen ” includes every person employed or engaged 
in any capacity on board any vessel and entered on the ship’s articles. 
It excludes masters, pilots, cadets and pupils on training ships and 
duly indentured apprentices, naval ratings, and other persons in the 
permanent service of a Government. 


The exceptions allowed under this paragraph being of a 
limitative character, it is clear that wireless operators are covered 
by this Convention. 

The treatment of wireless operators as seamen in this respect 
has the important effect that it precludes any possibility of their 
being signed on for employment on board ship without the pro- 
tection of an agreement. Though the difficulty to which refer- 
ence has already been made of the twofold legal relationship 
of wireless operators still subsists, the far more serious draw- 
back of their possible exclusion from the scope of any regula- 
tion of working conditions and from the protection afforded by 
articles of agreement seems to have disappeared in those coun- 
tries which have ratified this Convention. 2 

Similarly, the 1926 Convention concerning the repatriation 





1 By 1 July 1934 this Convention had been ratified by the following 21 States: 
Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Estonia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, the Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, 
Nicaragua, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 

2 By 1 July 1934 this Convention had been ratified by the following 18 States : 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Colombia, Cuba, Estonia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
India, the Irish Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, Nicaragua, Poland, Spain, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 
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of seamen! applies to wireless operators, in virtue of Article 2 (d), 
the wording of this paragraph being identical with that of 
Article 2 (b) of the Convention concerning seamen’s articles of 
agreement. 

The position of wireless operators has not been overlooked, 
moreover, in the consideration which the Conference has given 
to the question of the regulation of hours of work on board ship. 

It 1s true that in 1920 the Genoa Conference proposed to 
exclude wireless operators from the scope of the draft for a 
Convention which was put forward on that occasion (but not 
adopted for want of the required majority vote). But the Con- 
ference adopted a different attitude at its Thirteenth Session in 
October 1929, when it again had the same question under con- 
sideration for a preliminary discussion. 

To this Session the Office submitted a Grey Report 2 on this 
question, which dealt, inter alia, with the position of wireless 
operators in the matter. 

The Conference appointed a special Committee to deal with 
the question of hours of work on board ship, and approved the 
report submitted by that Committee as well as the “ Draft Con- 
clusions ” appended to the report. 

The Committee, whose view was subsequently endorsed by 
the Conference, decided not to include wireless telegraphists in 
the list of persons who might be excluded from the scope of the 
outline of a scheme for international regulation which it pro- 
posed. In the discussions of the Committee a number of pro- 
posals had been made, more particularly by the Employers’ 
Group, aimed at excluding certain persons from the scope of the 
“Draft Conclusions”. In particular, a proposal to add to the 
list of exceptions “ persons not in the direct employment of the 
master or shipowner” gave rise to considerable discussion. In 
the words of the report of the Committee *: 

The exclusion of such — as barbers, flower sellers, etc., was 

e 


not opposed, but the Workers’ Group was afraid that the above for- 
mula would also exclude wireless operators, and cattle men, as well 





1 By 1 July 1934 this Convention had been ratified by the following 16 States : 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Colombia, Cuba, Estonia, France, Germany, the Irish Free 
State, Italy, Luxemburg, Nicaragua, Mexico, Poland, Spain, Uruguay, Yugo- 
slavia. 

® The Regulation of Hours of Work on Board Ship. International Labour Con- 
ference, Thirteenth Session, Report I (First Discussion). Geneva, 1929. 

3 Cf. Final Record of the Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, Geneva, October 1929, pp. 384-835. 
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as perhaps members of the crew who, after finishing their work for 
the master or shipowner, might have to look after the cattle on board. 

A Government delegate then proposed the words: “or persons 
belonging to a special occupation not directly related to maritime work 
and who are not employed by the shipowner or the master.”’ This amend- 
ment was adopted. 


On the basis of the conclusions thus adopted by the Con- 
ference a Questionnaire was drawn up by the International 
Labour Office and sent to the Governments, who were thus given 
an opportunity of expressing their views on the matter. Of the 
22 States which replied to the Questionnaire, only 6, namely, 
Denmark, Finland, India, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden, 
expressed the desire that wireless operators should be one of the 
categories of persons to be excluded from the scope of the future 
Draft Convention, while the other 16 countries raised no objec- 
tion to the principle formulated by the Conference. In view 
of the line thus taken by a large majority of the Governments, 
the International Labour Office accordingly made special refer- 
ence to wireless operators in the concluding chapter of the Blue 
Report ! prepared by it for the second discussion of the problem 
at a future Session of the Conference?, and included wireless 
operators in the preliminary draft for a Convention concerning 


the regulation of hours of work on board ship which is proposed 
in this Blue Report. 3 


Future ACTION 


It now remains to consider what action can be taken by the 
International Labour Organisation in response to the desires 
of the International Wireless Telegraphy Committee and of the 
parties concerned. 

It would seem that the International Labour Office might 
well undertake a general enquiry into the working conditions of 
marine wireless operators. It could well collect as complete 
information as possible on the various aspects of this question, 





1 The Regulation of Hours of Work on Board Ship. International Labour Con- 
ference, Report I (Second Discussion). Geneva, 1931. 

? At its Sixty-fifth Session in January 1934 the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office decided to convene a special Maritime Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1935. The second discussion of the question of the 
regulation of hours of work on board ship is to take place on that occasion. 

% Article 4 of this proposed Draft Convention reads as follows : 

“ For persons employed on deck and for wireless operators, the rules as to 
normal hours of work and overtime shall be determined as follows: . . .”’ 
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and in particular on the present position in regard to the appli- 
cation of the existing international conventions and to the living 
and working conditions on board ship. 

One of the methods which might be considered for collect- 
ing this information, at any rate in respect of the application of 
the International Labour Conventions, would be for the Govern- 
ing Body, in pursuance of Article 408 of the Treaty of Peace, to 
Insert in the annual report forms a request to Governments to 
provide in their reports full information as to the way in which 
the four Conventions concerning indemnity in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship, placing facilities, articles of agreement, 
and repatriation are applied to ships’ wireless operators. 

It also seems essential that information should be collected 


by the Office on the following points : 


A. Survey of marine wireless companies, wireless operators, and 
ships’ wireless stations. 

(1) Number of wireless operators employed in ships’ wireless 
stations who possess : 

(a) a first or second class wireless telegraphist’s certificate, or a 

special certificate (third class) ; 
(6) a wireless telephone operator’s certificate ; 
(c) a watcher’s certificate. 


(2) Number of masters and officers (with a certificate of com- 
petency or other qualifications entitling them to employment in these 
capacities) who also possess one of the certificates enumerated under 
(1) above. 


(8) Number of qualified operators employed by marine wireless 
companies, showing their nationality and class of certificate. 


(4) Number of independent operators, i.e. those who are not in 
the service of a marine wireless company and can therefore be engaged 
directly by the shipowner. 

(5) Number of vessels which, whether so required or not by the 
ae pupae conventions in force, carry a wireless installation on 

ard. 


(6) Ownership of the wireless installations on board ship (ship- 
owner or marine wireless company). 


(7) Stipulations in ments between shipowners and marine 
wireless companies which have a bearing on the position and conditions 
of wireless operators. 


B. Vocational training and professional capacity. 

(1) List of schools (military or civil, public or private) which train 
wireless operators (number of pupils, syllabus, etc.). 

(2) Provisions in force governing the grant of the various classes 
of operator’s certificate (copies of national laws and regulations on 
the matter). 
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Legislative provisions governing the legal position of wireless 


operators. 
Legislative provisions in force : 


(2) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(/) 


D. 
wireless 


which assimilate ships’ wireless operators to seamen, either 
entirely or subject to certain conditions ; 

which assimilate them to the crew of the vessel on which they 
serve ; 

which assimilate them to ships’ officers ; 

which regulate their work on board ship, in respect of hours 
of work, nature of the duties to be performed, etc. ; 


which lay down definite rules as to the number and category 
of operators to be carried by vessels on board which a wireless 
installation is compulsory under the international conven- 
tions in force or under national law ; 


which prohibit or permit the performance of double duties. 


Conditions of employment of operators supplied by marine 
companies. 


(1) Nature of the contract of employment of wireless operators 
supplied by marine wireless companies, with if possible a copy of the 
agreements (standard agreement or general conditions of service). 


(2) 
(2) 


(5) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
(8) 


Conditions affecting articles of agreement : 

signature of the agreement, compliance with the formalities 
prescribed for other members of the crew when being signed on ; 
inclusion or non-inclusion in the crew ; 

assimilation to certain categories of the crew (rank) or inclu- 
sion in a special category ; 

wages (according to category and seniority) paid by the 
marine wireless company or the shipowner ; 

allowances in respect of service on board : by whom paid. 


Difficulties arising from the twofold legal relationship be- 


tween the operator on the one hand and the shipowner and marine 
wireless company on the other ; administrative or judicial decisions 


bearing 
(4) 


on this point. 
Conditions of employment on board of operators referred to 


under A (8), with, if possible, a copy of collective agreements or stan - 
dard articles of agreement. 


(5) 


Duties which operators may be called upon to perform for 


the shipowner, other than their normal technical services. 


(6) 
(a) 


(5) 
(7) 


persons 


Question of the performance of double duties : 

ships’ officers possessing the required certificates to whom 
wireless operators’ duties may be assigned ; 

other members of the crew (not possessing an operator’s 
certificate) to whom such duties are entrusted. 

Use of direction- finding apparatus (manipulation, upkeep, etc.) ; 
to whom this duty is assigned (conditions, responsibility). 
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E. Conditions of employment of independent operators. 
Information mutatis mutandis on the points referred to under (2), 
(4), (5), (6), and (7) of Section D above. 


F. Unemployment. 


(1) Extent of unemployment in the profession (with statistics 
for a number of years). 


(2) Causes of unemployment (laying-up of vessels, increased use 
es 


of auto-alarm apparatus, spread of the system of double duties, etc.), 


(8) Measures taken or which might be taken to alleviate unemploy- 
ment, whether by the public authorities, occupational organisations, 
or private institutions. 


G. Trade union organisations. 


List of organisations, with copies of their rules and other informa- 
tion on their work. 


H. Application of international conventions. 
(1) International Conventions of 1929 (safety of life at sea) and 


1927 and 1982 (wireless communications): countries in which they 
are in force and legislative provisions giving effect to them. 


(2) Countries which have not given effect to these Conventions : 
reasons for non-ratification or non-application. 


I, International regulations for wireless operators. 


Possibility and expediency of drawing up international regulations 
for wireless operators which would lay down the following principles : 


(a) the marine wireless operator to be a member of the crew ; 


(b) the operator in principle to be considered to be a ship’s officer, 

remy such rank and prerogatives as are prescribed by national 
Ww; 

(c) during his service on board ship the operator to have a con- 
tractual relationship in respect of such service with only the 
shipowner, even if the operator is an employee of a marine 
wireless company ; 


the shipowner to be entitled to refuse to sign on an operator 
supplied by a marine wireless company, and the operator to 
be entitled in principle to refuse to sign on for service on the 
vessel to which he is assigned ; 


the shipowner to be at liberty to require an operator during 
his period of service on board ship to carry out, in addition 
to his normal duties, any other work in the interests of the 
ship or cargo, provided such work is performed within the 
limits (normal or exceptional) of the working time-table on 
board and forms part of the services usually required of a 
mercantile marine officer in the ship in question ; 


(f{) other principles which might usefully be laid down in a body 

of international regulations. 
When material on all these points has been collected, con- 
sideration may then be given to the further action which might 
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be taken. For the present there is no need to anticipate what 
further action may be required. It is the function of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to centralise information and to endeav- 
our to bring about agreement between employers and workers ; 
and when the Office carries out the present enquiry the discus- 
sions which this will no doubt stimulate and the information to 
be furnished by the occupational organisations concerned will 
enable it to determine the lines and points on which the question 
should be further pursued. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Settlement of Labour Disputes in Italy 


Two reports have recently been published by the Italian Govern- 
ment, embodying the results of enquiries into the settlement of labour 
disputes in Italy from 1927 to 1933. The first of these reports, drawn 
up by the General Directorate of Labour, concerns the conciliation 
activities of the Ministry of Corporations in collective labour disputes.* 
The second, prepared by the Lord Chancellor in collaboration with 
the Courts of Appeal throughout the Kingdom, contains an analysis 
of the rulings given by the labour courts in both collective and indi- 
vidual labour disputes. * 

The two enquiries show that 498 collective disputes were submitted 
to the Ministry of Corporations for conciliation, 34 collective disputes 
were transmitted to the labour courts, and 145,255 individual disputes 
came before the labour magistrates. These figures are proof of the 
importance of the conciliation and judicial activities of the corpora- 
tive organisations during the six years of their existence. 

Before proceeding to analyse these two reports it will be well 
to explain very briefly the respective duties of the Ministry of Corpo- 
rations and of the labour courts in connection with labour disputes. * 

It will be remembered that the Act of 3 April 1926 * and the Ad- 
ministrative Regulations issued by Decree of 1 July 19265 make it 
compulsory to attempt to settle disputes by conciliation before any 
judicial proceedings can be taken. Section 17 of the Act states : “ If 
associations of employers or workers belong to federations or confed- 
erations, or if central co-ordinating bodies have been up set between 
associations of employers and associations of workers, judicial pro- 
ceedings shall not be allowed unless it is established that the federa- 
tion or confederation or central co-ordinating body has attempted 
to secure an amicable settlement of the dispute and that this attempt 





1 Cf. Sindacato e Corporazione, Vol. LXI, No. 2, Feb. 1984, pp. 298-306. 

2 Idem, Vol. LXI, No. 1, Jan. 1934, pp. 45-65. 

3 With regard to trade union and corporative organisation in Italy, cf. InrzR- 
NATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Freedom of Association, Vol. IV (Italy) ; Studies and 
Reports, Series A, No. 31 ; Geneva, 1928. With regard to the constitution and 
working of the labour courts, cf. Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes 
(Italy, pp. 424-459) ; Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 34 ; Geneva, 1933. 

4 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1926, It. 2. 

5 Idem, It. 5. 
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has failed. ’? This means that there are several stages in the conciliation 
procedure : if the parties cannot reach a direct agreement, the dispute 
may come successively before the industrial federations, before the 
national confederations, and, finally, before the “ central co-ordinating 
body ”’, which is the corporation. 

But until the corporations were actually constituted 1, the Ministry 
of Corporations, set up by Royal Decree of 2 July 1926 ?, took over 
the work of conciliation entrusted by the original Act to the central 
co-ordinating bodies — first of all de facto as supreme body in the 
corporative system, and then de jure under section 19 of the Act of 
20 March 1930 concerning the National Council of Corporations. * 

Section 19 of this Act reads : “ The duties with respect to concilia- 
tion in industrial disputes which the corporations are called upon 
to perform in pursuance of the second paragraph of section 17 of the 
Act of 3 April 1926 and of section 44 of the Royal Decree of 1 July 
1926 shall be exercised directly by the Ministry of Corporations in 
cases where the said corporations have not yet been set up. In this 
case an attempt to settle the dispute by conciliation in the Ministry 
after the attempt of the competent industrial confederations shall 
be compulsory for the purposes specified in the said section 17.” 

It will be noted that the Ministry of Corporations acts simply as 
the final instance, taking no action until the attempts at direct con- 
ciliation between the parties have broken down. 

This brief review of the legislative texts shows that conciliation 
is put in the foreground and that an appeal to the labour courts is 
considered an exception, to be used only as a last resort. 

The organisation of the labour courts is based mainly on two 
texts : the Act of 3 April 1926 concerning the legal regulation of col- 
lective relations in connection with employment, and the Royal Decree 
of 26 February 1928 issuing regulations for the settlement of individual 
disputes arising out of employment. 

According to section 13 of the Act of 3 April 1926, “ all disputes 
connected with the regulation of collective relations in connection 
with employment which are concerned with the carrying out of collec- 
tive contracts or other regulations in existence, or with demands for 
new conditions of employment, shall be within the jurisdiction of the 
courts of appeal, acting as tribunals for labour matters. ” 

Section 1 of the Royal Decree of 26 February 1928 provides as 
follows : “ Individual disputes which at present fall within the com- 
petence of the probiviral courts, those respecting relations arising 
out of contracts of private salaried employment, irrespective of the 





1 For the text of the Corporations Act of 18 January 1934, cf. Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XLIX, No. 7, pp. 211 et seg. The corporations to be set 
up under this Act will eventually undertake the task of conciliation in collective 
labour disputes. 

2 Cf. Legislative Series, 1926, It. 5, Appendix. 

3 Idem, 19380, It. 2. 

* Idem, 1928, It. 1. 
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sums involved, and all other individual disputes arising out of rela- 
tions governed by collective contracts of employment or other pro- 
visions having the force and effect of collective contracts under the 
provisions of the Act of 8 April 1926, and of the Royal Decree of 
1 July 1926, shall be settled by the magistrates (pretori) or by the 
law courts (tribunali) within the limits of their respective jurisdictions 
with regard to the sum involved. ” 

The Italian labour courts thus have competence to deal, on the 
one hand, with collective labour disputes under the Act of 8 April 
1926, and on the other, with individual labour disputes under the 
Royal Decree of 1 July 1926. 

This brief survey will give an idea of the nature and importance 
of the conciliation activities of the Ministry of Corporations and the 
judicial activities of the labour courts. A detailed analysis of these 
activities will be given below on the basis of the two official reports. 


THe CONCILIATION ACTIVITIES OF THE MINISTRY OF CORPORATIONS 


The report of the General Directorate of Labour opens with the 
statement that the number of disputes referred to the Ministry of 
Corporations has grown steadily from year to year. It rose from 9 
in 1927 to 54 in 1928, 87 in both 1929 and 1930, and 94 in 1981, then 
fell to 65 in 1932, and rose again to 102 in 1933. The fall in 1982 was 
due to the fact that the Ministry had referred a certain number of 
disputes back to the industrial associations ; without result, however, 
for most of these disputes could not be settled by the parties, and had 
to come back to the Ministry. 

The proportion of the total number of disputes settled by concilia- 
tion before the Ministry of Corporations was 68 per cent., that of 
disputes not settled was 18 per cent., and that of disputes dropped 
by the parties or held up for further examination 19 per cent. In 
regard to the last two figures, the report points out that the number 
of disputes not settled by conciliation has risen considerably during the 
last few years, owing to the economic depression, which has aggravated 
hostility and made conciliation more difficult. Further, the Ministry 
has sought to keep its activities within the limits prescribed by the 
law, and to refrain from bringing any pressure to bear for the purpose 
of imposing its own decisions. 

Out of the 498 disputes referred to the Ministry, 347, or two-thirds, 
related to industry, 74 to agriculture, 25 to commerce, 21 to land 
transport, 18 to banks, and 13 to shipping and air transport. 

Following on this statistical survey, the details of which are repro- 
duced in the table on page 517, below, the report mentions the prin- 
cipal agreements reached, which regulate the conditions of employ- 
ment in certain occupations throughout the country. 

The national banking agreement concluded. in 1927, and subse- 
quently amended in 1982 and extended to employees who had hitherto 
not been covered by collective regulations, was the first example of 
collective regulations adopted under the auspices of the Ministry 
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of Corporations. This was followed by a whole series of national agree- 
ments : in 1928 for the iron and steel industry, sleeping-car attendants, 
and railway and tramway employees ; in 1929 for the building industry, 
workers in the sugar industry, the glass, plate-glass, and crystal- 
glass industries, and hotel employees ; in 1930 for newspaper printing 
staff and bakery workers ; in 1981 for printing workers and commercial 
travellers employed by industrial undertakings ; in 1982 for workers 
in the cotton industry, workers in the Como silk industry, and shop 
assistants employed by ready-made clothing and drapers’ establish- 
ments ; finally, in 1933, for the salaried employees and the manual 
workers, separately, of inter-urban telephone undertakings, the staff 
of transport and forwarding agencies, and the workers in the Biella 
woollen industry. 

This brief survey shows that a large number of collective agree- 
ments, covering tens and sometimes hundreds of thousands of workers 
in all branches of national production, have been concluded under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Corporations. In many cases, too, the 
whole text of the agreements has been prepared and drafted in the 
Ministry. 

The most usual subject of the disputes referred to the Ministry 
of Corporations has been wages, and in particular the reduction of 
salaries and wages, especially during the last few years. But, while 
the work of conciliation must necessarily deal in the first place with 
the problem of the cost of labour and production, this has not been 
the only problem before the Ministry. On the contrary, a large number 
of disputes related to other issues. It is difficult, however, to make a 
clear distinction between the different kinds of disputes, as in many 
cases it is impossible to dissociate the various questions involved in 
a single dispute. 

In regard to wages, it should be observed that, especially during 
the last few years, a number of disputes have been held up for further 
examination, owing to the fact that comprehensive enquiries had first 
to be made into the actual situation of the undertakings, notably in 
industry. These enquiries, which are sometimes long and difficult 
to carry out, are undertaken by experts (corporative officials and 
inspectors). But the value of these enquiries — from the first one, 
which related to the wages of the Turin metal workers in 1928, up 
to those undertaken in 1938 into the Biella woollen industry and the 
dockyards—has become more and more evident, since their purpose 
is to give the conciliators the indispensable facts on which to base their 
conciliation proposals. 

In its examination of the principal problems not directly connected 
with wages the report distinguishes between the various economic 
branches, because, as it explains, the work of the conciliator must take 
a different form in each branch, owing to the special problems of 
each of the principal categories of undertakings. On the basis of the 
report, an account is therefore given below of the conciliation activities 
of the Ministry of Corporations in the following branches : agriculture, 
industry, commerce, land, sea, and air transport, and banking. 
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Agriculture 

The report notes that in agriculture the work of the Ministry of 
Corporations has often gone beyond the treatment of collective employ- 
ment relations. During the last seven years a large number of disputes 
concerning tenant-farming or share-farming contracts have been 
referred to the Ministry and have nearly always been settled by con- 
ciliation. When these agreements were being concluded, the Ministry 
has succeeded in having clauses inserted which tend to meet not only 
the technical and economic needs of agricultural undertakings, but 
also those of the national economy. To take an example, the Ministry 
has sought to make the period of validity of contracts fairly long, 
so as to attach the families of tenant farmers to the agricultural under- 
takings with which they are connected. 

Reference may also be made in this connection to the agreements 
reached in regard to the termination of tenant-farming contracts, 
the fixing of the prices of live and dead stock, the division between 
landowners and tenants of the interest on the capital represented 
by cattle, etc. 

A very important dispute, notably because of its social effects 
on a large number of small tenant farmers (11,000 persons being 
involved), was that concerning the general tenant-farming contract 
for the Fuce region. It was brought before the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions, and finally settled by a compromise in accordance with an 
arbitral award of the Minister, Mr. Bottai, in 1980. 

The results in regard to small tenant-farming contracts obtained 
by the joint action of the Ministry of Corporations and the trade 
associations may be said to have served as a precedent for the Act 
of 8 April 1938, which makes these relations subject to the provisions 
of the Act of 8 April 1926 concerning the regulation of collective 
relations in connection with employment. 

Another feature of the conciliation activities of the Ministry of 
Corporations to which attention should be drawn is that the relations 
regulated by certain collective agreements are economic and not labour 
relations. By way of example, mention may be made of the agreement 
on the price of milk for industrial purposes in Sardinia, concluded 
in 1980, and that on the price of silkworm cocoons for the 1981 season, 
concluded between agriculturists and manufacturers interested in 
silkworm breeding. 

The report describes this aspect of the work of the Ministry as 
inaugurating the functions which the corporations now being set 
up will be called on to assume in the field of economic relations. 


Industry 


The report states that all the occupational groups of manual 
workers in industry are now covered by collective agreements. On 
the other hand, notwithstanding the attempts made in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Corporations, it has not yet been possible to 
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extend collective regulations to salaried employees in industry, 
although their colleagues in other branches (commerce, banking, 
transport) are nearly all protected in this way. 

One of the principal problems, which is also closely connected with 
that of wages, is the question of piece work and the fixing of piece 
rates ; this has been the subject of general regulations drawn up under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Corporations. The regulations differ 
according to the special needs of the various industries, inter alia 
in regard to the establishment of the “average ”’ of individual or 
collectives rates, the part played by the trade associations in fixing 
rates, the actual method of fixing them, etc. 

Another question which has similarly been settled in contracts 
and agreements concluded with the help of the Ministry is the adjust- 
ment of wages to the number of machines or looms tended by each 
worker, Examples of agreements of this kind are the national cotton 
agreement and the agreement covering a certain number of under- 
takings in the woollen industry in the province of Biella. 

Many other questions not directly connected with wages have 
been examined by the Ministry of Corporations and have often been 
settled by conciliation. Instances are the regulation of apprenticeship 
under the contracts of printing workers and bakery workers, the fixing 
of hours of work according to different schedules for different workers 
in agreements such as those for musicians in cinema orchestras, the 
marble industry, etc., the fixing of holidays with pay and the possi- 
bility of taking them in two or more parts, the regulation of the com- 
pensation for dismissal and leaving bonuses to which certain workers 
are entitled. 

Similarly, important questions bearing on social welfare and 
assistance have been settled with the help of the Ministry of Corpora- 
tions, for instance, by the agreement on the distribution of a welfare 
fund accumulated by an important mining undertaking, the estab- 
lishment of standard regulations for mutual benefit sickness funds in 
industry (subsequently adopted in the form of a collective agreement), 
and various agreements concerning the establishment of mutual 
benefit funds for particular industrial occupations. The report men- 
tions in this connection that quite recently, in December 1933, the . 
woollen manufacturers of the province of Biella undertook, by collec- 
tive agreements concluded through the Ministry of Corporations, to 
set up a family allowance fund, which is the first of its kind in Italy. 

“ To sum up, ”’ says the report, “ the principal problems connected 
with collective agreements have been given a practical solution on 
corporative lines that is adapted to the needs of the various industrial 
occupations, ” 


Commerce 


Although there have been fewer disputes in commerce tnan in 
agriculture or industry, the conciliation activities of the Ministry 
of Corporations in this field have been equally successful in regard to 
large-scale collective disputes. It will be sufficient to mention the 
agreement for sleeping-car attendants concluded in 1928, which is 
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now again before the Ministry; the national agreement for hotel 
employees, also concluded in 1928 ; that for bakery workers concluded 
in 1980, which abolished certain uneconomic forms of remuneration 
and regulated apprenticeship, holidays with pay, and the rotation 
of shifts ; and that for workers in ready-made clothing and drapers’ 
shops, which introduced clear-cut legal regulations for an important 
branch of commercial activity. This last agreement, like several 
others concluded directly by the trade associations, fixed the minimum 
age for admission to employment at 14 years, thus preceding and 
directly inspiring the Act on the subject recently passed by the two 
Chambers. 


Land, Sea, and Air Transport 


In regard to transport, and in particular inland transport, the 
Ministry of Corporations has been responsible for the collective regu- 
lations on the conditions of employment of tramway workers, which 
were adopted on the expiry of the earlier agreements for individual 
undertakings and before the legal recognition of the trade associations 
concerned. These regulations, adopted in 1928, directly inspired the 
Legislative Decree of 8 January 1931 concerning the legal and economic 
status of persons employed on railways and tramways and in inland 
navigation. 

Under this Decree, which co-ordinated these regulations with the 
measure concerning the legal regulation of employment relations 
(Act of 3 April 1926), trade associations must conclude collective 
agreements within the time limits fixed by the Act; otherwise the 
labour courts become responsible for fixing the conditions of employ- 
ment. In consequence of these regulations there are no undertakings 
in this branch of activity in which employment relations are not 
governed by collective regulations. 

It may be added that a Bill at present before Parliament proposes 
to extend the obligation to conclude collective agreements, as pre- 
scribed in the Legislative Decree of 8 January 1931 for inland transport 
workers only, to all branches of economic activity. 

Reference may also be made to the collective agreements concluded 
through the Ministry of Corporations between telephone undertakings 
and their manual workers and salaried employees separately, and those 
concluded with the employees of transport and forwarding agencies, 
all dating from 1933. 

In regard to shipping, on the contrary, an important dispute con- 
cerning the regulation of the wages of persons employed in dockyards, 
which was the subject of prolonged discussion in the Ministry in 1927, 
could not be settled by conciliation and had to be referred to the 
labour court, which gave its decision on 28 February 1928. ! 

As against this, the articles of agreement of the crews of merchant 
ships, the standard contract for air transport workers, and the collec- 
tive agreement for pilot testers, pilot instructors, and other workers 





1 For a summary of this decision, cf. Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial 
Disputes, referred to above (Italy, pp. 454-455). 
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in aerial navigation undertakings were all concluded under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Corporations, 


Banking 


The national banking agreement concluded in 1927 is one of the 
most characteristic examples of collective regulations due to the 
intervention of the Ministry of Corporations. 

This agreement, which has served as a model for all the collective 
agreements since concluded by banking institutions, regulates fully 
and systematically all the conditions of employment of bank employees: 
remuneration, promotion, discharge, holidays, probation, treatment 
during sickness, military service, etc. It is a typical example of a col- 
lective agreement that, taken as a whole, goes far beyond the minimum 
guarantees of the Act-concerning the contracts of employment of 
salaried employees ! and the Labour Charter. ? 


This brief analysis of the principal aspects of the conciliation 
activities of the Ministry of Corporations in regard to collective labour 
disputes is sufficient, according to the report, to show that the Ministry 
has been called on in this capacity to deal with the chief problems 
arising out of conditions of employment and employment relations. 
But, it is added, it would be wrong to think that the considerable 
activity of the Ministry means that the independent contractual 
activity of the trade associations has become comparatively unimpor- 
tant or has disappeared altogether. This is clearly shown by the fact 
that, as compared with the 498 collective disputes settled by the 
Ministry of Corporations and the 84 cases referred to the labour courts, 
486 national and inter-provincial collective agreements and 6,258 pro- 
vincial collective agreements were concluded by the trade associations 
and duly published during the period from 1927 to 30 March 1933. 
This is taken as proof that the contractual activities of the trade 
associations are effective, comprehensive, and continuous. In the 
light of these figures the report maintains that the contractual activities 
of the associations on the one hand and the conciliation activities of 
the corporative organisation on the other are complementary, being 
only two facets of a single reality, for both sets of institutions seek 
to give practical effect to the idea of class collaboration on which the 
whole judicial and economic structure of Italy is based. The report 
adds that the conciliation activities of the Ministry of Corporations, 
as shown by the figures, are proof that the parties have nearly always 
succeeded in settling their disputes amicably without recourse to 
judicial proceedings, and that all alike, whether representing the 
State or associations of employees or workers, are inspired by the 
fundamental principles of Declaration IV of the Labour Charter. * 





1 Cf. Legislative Series, 1924, It. 3. 

2 Idem, 1927, It. 3. 

% Declaration IV is as follows: “ The solidarity between the various factors 
of production is expressed in concrete form in the collective contract of employ- 
ment, by means of the reconciliation of the opposing interests of employers and 
workers and the subordination thereof to the higher interests of production.” 
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The following table summarises the work of the Ministry of Corpo- 
rations in the field of conciliation from 1927 to 1933. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR DISPUTES REFERRED TO THE MINISTRY 
OF CORPORATIONS FOR CONCILIATION DURING THE PERIOD 1927-1983 
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Tue ACTIVITIES OF THE LABOUR COURTS 


As described above, the labour courts are assigned two functions 
by legislation in regard to the settlement of disputes, and it is proposed 
below to consider first their work in collective disputes and then their 
work in individual labour disputes, on the basis of the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s report. It will be considered sufficient, however, to summarise 
the decisions on points of principle, and for further details to refer the 
reader to the International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law’, 
which since 1925 has published the principal decisions on labour law 
in Italy. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: International Survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law (referred to in subsequent footnotes as J.S.L.L.), published so far for 
the years 1925 to 19382. The Survey analyses legal decisions on labour law in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States. 
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Legal Decisions in Collective Labour Disputes 


Since the labour courts were set up in 1926 only 84 cases of collec- 
tive disputes have been referred to them, 14 of which were settled 
by a decision and 20 by amicable agreement. As the report declares, 
these figures are extremely low and also very significant, for they 
show, on the one hand, that the country has been able to create an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence hitherto unknown in the field of 
collective relations and of the disputes to which these necessarily 
give rise, and, on the other, that the corporative organisation has 
succeeded through its various administrative bodies in settling the 
majority of collective disputes by the method of voluntary concilia- 
tion.! The labour courts have done much to promote these results. 
On several occasions — in 20 cases out of 34 — the attempt to con- 
ciliate the parties, which they are bound to make before any judicial 
proceedings are taken, has proved successful. . 

Among the decisions taken in collective labour disputes reference 
may be made in particular to those of the Rome Court of Appeal, 
which under section 72 of the Royal Decree of 1 July 1926 has to deal 
with collective disputes coming under the jurisdiction of two or more 
courts of appeal. The Rome Court of Appeal has taken five decisions 
of this kind, all relating to demands for new conditions of employment. 
Four of them apply to the whole country and one to several provinces. 

The first of these decisions, taken on 19 July 1927, in a dispute 
between the National Fascist Confederation of Agriculturists and the 
National Fascist Federation of Agricultural Workers’ Unions, fixed 
the wages of rice weeders in the provinces of Pavia, Novara, Cremona, 
and Vercelli. The decision also laid down that action with a view to 
the introduction of new conditions of employment, as defined in 
section 71 of the Royal Decree of 1 July 1926, is admissible only with 
regard to collective agreements covering continuous operations and 
not seasonal operations of brief duration, and that the changes in 
collective agreements ordered by the labour courts should apply 
from the date on which the application for conciliation was made 
before the corporative body, the court being free, however, to fix 
a later date according to the circumstances of the case.2 By subsequent 
decisions the same Court dealt with the wages and other items in the 
remuneration of persons engaged in shipping and land transport 
(decision of 18 February 1928), the wages of rice weeders in the pro- 
vinces of Milan, Pavia, Vercelli, Alessandria, and Crema (decision 
of 18 June 1931) *, the method of cancelling contracts governed by 
the collective agreements binding deck officers and the “ Italia” 
and “ Cosulich ” shipping companies (decision of 25 July 1982), and 
the establishment of new conditions of employment for workers in the 
silk industry (decision of 5 June 1933). 

Two important decisions have also been taken by the Naples 
Labour Court. The first, dated 30 November 1931, dealt with the 





1 See above, under “ Conciliation Activities of the Ministry of Corporations ”’. 
2 Cf. I.S.L.L., 1927, Italy, No. 13. 
3 Idem, 1931, Italy, No. 2 ; 1982, Italy, No. 52. 
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establishment of new conditions of employment for manual workers 
and salaried employees of the Naples Aqueduct Company and, inter 
alia, designed the scope of the collective regulations, in particular 
in regard to the concession of public works. It laid down that a clause 
contained in a concession imposing on the concessionnaire the duty 
of providing fair treatment for his staff, but not directly regulating 
his relations with his staff, does not fall within section 52, paragraph 1, 
of the Royal Decree of 1 July 19261, and accordingly such relations 
can be regulated by collective agreement or collective award.* The 
second, dated 81 May 19382, fixed the conditions of employment of 
workers in the food-preserving industry, as regards both the material 
conditions, such as wages, compensation for dismissal, etc., and the 
so-called moral conditions, such as engagement, period of probation, 
disciplinary penalties, etc. 

The Milan Labour Court has so far taken only one decision—on 
21 July 1983—in regard té collective labour disputes. In this case, 
in which a single appeal was brought covering several different col- 
lective disputes, it combined the various claims and gave a decision 
comprising three sets of collective regulations of wages for textile 
workers in the provinces of Como, Varese, and Milan. 

The Turin Court of Appeal has similarly given only one decision, 
dated 27 April 1933, in which it fixed the wages of auxiliary workers 
on the rice fields in the province of Vercelli, on the basis of the results 
of a detailed investigation into the methods of rice cultivation and 
the cost of the various factors of production. 

In other cases the labour courts have decided not only on the 
merits of the case but also on questions of legal interpretation. Thus 
the Bari Labour Court maintained in its decision of 18 August 1930 
that an agreement concluded by legally recognised associations, even 
though otherwise satisfying the conditions laid down by the law, cannot 
be accepted as a collective agreement unless it is signed by the legal 
representatives of the contracting parties and fixes its period of valid- 
ity. The Court has also expressed the opinion that only the labour 
courts have competence to interpret the clauses of a collective agree- 
ment binding the contracting associations (decision of 2 July 1981). 

The Trieste Labour Court, by a decision of 15 February 19380, 
fixed the cost-of-living index number which was to serve as a basis 
for the reduction of wages ; the Catanzaro Labour Court (decision 
of 8 February 19381) defined the legal character of trade associations 
and corporations ; and the Venice Labour Court (decision of 24 Decem- 
ber 1931) decided that the total remuneration for work performed 
in the course of the year that necessitates the whole activity of the 
worker must not be less than the minimum needed for the normal 
requirements of life ; this minimum must represent the lowest limit 
below which wages cannot be allowed to fall. * 





1 Section 52, paragraph 1, is as follows: “ Employment relations which are 
governed by measures of public authority in pursuance of the provisions of an Act 
or regulations or a clause in an agreement or contract shall not be subject to the 
conclusion of a collective contract. ” 

2 Cf. I.S.L.L., 1982, Italy, No. 60. 

3 Idem., 1982, Italy, No. 52, 2nd Case. 
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According to the report analysed here, all these decisions have 
had the most far-reaching and satisfactory effect among the workers 
concerned ; they have been incorporated in collective agreements and 
are scrupulously observed not only by the trade associations, but 
also by the masses which these represent under the law. 


Legal Decisions in Individual Labour Disputes 


While the number of cases of collective labour disputes settled 
by the labour courts has been relatively small, that of individual 
disputes has been very large. According to the Lord Chancellor’s 
report, 145,255 appeals arising out of individual labour disputes were 
submitted to the labour magistrates ; 29,144 of these disputes were 
settled during the preliminary conciliation proceedings ; 86,505 were 
settled by a decision ; 9,449 are still pending ; and 20,191 were dropped 
by the parties or settled by amicable agreement. 

The work of the labour magistrates in the field of individual labour 
disputes directly supplements that of the labour courts in the field 
of collective labour disputes. These two kinds of dispute are, in fact, 
so closely connected that the criteria for distinguishing between them, 
like the limits of jurisdiction. of the respective judicial authorities 
have been worked out only by degrees. The first point to consider 
is therefore the nature of these limits and criteria. 


Determination of the Jurisdiction of the Labour Courts in Individual 
Labour Disputes. 


Under section 1 of the Royal Decree of 26 February 1928, indi- 
vidual disputes arising out of relations “ governed by collective con- 
tracts of employment ” or other provisions having the force and effect 
of collective contracts are to be settled by the labour courts. 

The expression “governed by collective contracts” has been 
interpreted in very different ways. According to some theorists and 
in the opinion of certain courts the object of this provision is to cover 
all relations capable of being governed by collective agreements, and 
not only those actually so governed. In support of this opinion it 
is alleged that the existence of a collective contract of employment 
is only an extrinsic and accidental fact which cannot affect the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, this being determined only by the nature of the 
relations in question. 

. On the other side, it is maintained that the scope of the Decree 
can cover only relations which, while giving rise to disputes of an 
individual nature, nevertheless originate in collective regulations ; 
the actual existence of the regulations gives rise to particularly diffi- 
cult questions which are most suitably submitted to judicial bodies 
invested with specific authority to deal with them. Further, the fact 
that the Act of 8 April 1926 placed all appeals in individual disputes 
under the jurisdiction of the labour courts is evidence of the connection 
between these disputes and collective disputes, a connection that is 
logically conceivable only for disputes arising out of relations governed 
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by collective agreements which can themselves give rise to collective 
disputes within the competence of the labour courts. 

It is also pointed out that if the labour magistrate had power to 
decide that an employment relation not governed by a collective 
agreement would, however, be capable of being so governed, the 
decision as to jurisdiction would become uncertain and open to question 
and would lead to serious disadvantages for the parties themselves, 
whose interest it is to know for certain who is the magistrate with 
competence to deal with the disputes between them. 

The Supreme Court has approved this view on the ground that 
for determining the jurisdiction of the magistrate the existence of 
the collective agreement must be not only potential, but actual, and 
that it must in fact regulate the relations forming the point at issue, 4 


Differentiation between Individual and Collective Labour Disputes. 


The distinction to be drawn between individual and collective 
labour disputes is of great importance because the labour courts act, 
on the one hand, as courts of appeal in individual disputes arising 
out of the interpretation and application of collective agreements, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Royal Decree of 26 February 
1928 and Declaration No. X of the Labour Charter, while on the other 
hand, under section 13 of the Act of 3 April 1926, they are the first 
and final authority for settling disputes in the regulation of collective 
employment relations arising out of demands for new conditions of 
employment or the application of existing collective agreements. 
Thus in individual disputes the labour court acts only as a court of 
appeal, while in collective disputes it judges the merits of the case 
as authority of first and last instance, except in the event of the can- 
cellation, revocation, or quashing of its award. 

According to decisions of the courts, the term collective dispute 
cannot be taken to cover a dispute which, although concerned with 
the application of a collective agreement, is not a dispute between two 
legally recognised associations.* The Court of Cassation has sub- 
sequently defined even more carefully the criteria for distinguishing 
between the two kinds of disputes : 


“‘ A dispute is collective when it exhibits these two characteristics : 
the element of substance, in that the dispute turns on the general and 
direct interests of a category as regards the application of collective 
contracts or a request for new conditions of employment ; the element 
of form, in that the action at law is conducted between associations 
having an interest in the matter and legally recognised. ” 


Any other dispute arising out of an employment relationship, 
and in which the procedings are instituted by an individual, even if 
it may indirectly concern the category considered collectively, cannot 
be other than individual. * : 





1 Idem, 1932, Italy, No. 20. | 
2 Idem, 1929, Italy, Nos. 10 and 11 ;. 1980, Italy, No. 24. 
3 Idem, 1981, Italy, No. 18, Ist Case ; 1982, Italy, No. 19. 
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On the other hand, the dispute is collective when, a general declara- 
tion of the applicability of a collective contract having been the main 
request, it is requested subsidiarily and consequentially that a specific 
undertaking should be obliged to observe the contract, since section 48 
of the Royal Decree of 1 July 1926 has admitted the possibility that 
a collective agreement may apply to a single undertaking. 1 


Principal Problems referred to the Labour Courts 


The jurisdiction of the labour courts being thus clearly defined, 
an account may be given of the fundamental points on which they 
have had to decide, and in particular the legal effect of the Labour 
Charter, the nature of collective agreements and their scope, the valid- 
ity of collective agreements that have not been published, the legal 
effect of agreements between trade associations, the possibility of 
derogating by contract from customs more favourable to the employees 
in connection with salaried employees’ contracts, the legal effect of 
declarations “ in settlement of all claims”, hours of work, the weekly 


rest, and holidays with pay. 


Legal Effect of the Labour Charter. 


Ever since the promulgation of the Labour Charter of 21 April 
1927 2, it has been affirmed in the courts that this fundamental text 
has a definite legal significance in addition to its political and moral 
significance. 

Some of the thirty Declarations of which the Charter is composed 
are merely the solemn confirmation of the substance of existing Acts. 
Others, however, lay down entirely new principles. In respect of these, 
the Act of 18 December 1928 empowered the Government to adopt 
regulations with the force of law for the full application of the Labour 
Charter. Pending such action, some of the courts have affirmed “ that 
the new principles laid down in the Labour Charter are public in charac- 
ter and from now onward form part of the Italian legal system, that 
they give expression to new national demands and new legal doctrines, 
and as such must dominate any organisation of employment, both now 
and in the future, and that these are the principles which the judges 
must adopt as the necessary criteria for interpreting and supplementing 
existing legislation whenever the interpretation of texts is in doubt 
or precise and special standards are lacking.” * For similar reasons 
various labour magistrates have held that “in virtue of Declaration 
XVII of the Charter ‘ all workers have acquired the right to compensa- 
tion for dismissal even if this is not expressly stipulated in the collective 
agreement or other equivalent regulations.” 5 





1 Idem, 1931, Italy, No. 18, 2nd Case. 

2 Cf. Legislative Series, 1927, It. 3. 

8 Cf. I.S.L.L., 1929, Italy, No. 1. 

* Declaration XVII is as follows: “In undertakings working throughout the 
year, if a worker is dismissed through no fault of his own, he shall be entitled to 
compensation proportionate to the number of years for which he has served. Such 
compensation shall also be payable in the event of the death of the worker. ”’ 

5 Cf. I.S.L.L., 1930, Italy, No. 1. See, however, for an opposite interpretation, 
I.S.L.L., 1928, Italy, Nd. 11 ; 1930, Italy, No. 4; 1932, Italy, No. 1, 3rd Case. 
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In other decisions the judge has taken the Labour Charter as a 
positive rule for his decision in equity. Thus the Venice Labour 
Court, when called upon to give its decision on the criteria to be adopted 
for fixing wages, held “ that, in virtue of Declaration XII of the Labour 
Charter 4, wages should be adjusted to the possibilities of production 
and also to the vital needs of the worker. ” * 


Legal Nature of Collective Agreements. 

Both in theory and in legal practice there has been much contro- 
versy on the question of the legal nature of collective agreements in 
the Italian system of law. 

On one side it is held that collective agreements are a purely con- 
tractual institution, the principal ground given being section 16 of the 
Act of 8 April 1926, according to which the labour courts must take 
decisions in cases of interpretation of collective agreements in confor- 
mity with the laws respecting the interpretation and carrying out of 
contracts. From this it is deduced that an appeal against a decision 
as contrary to the law cannot be admitted, and that therefore 
the Supreme Court cannot revise the interpretation, even if erroneous, 
given to a collective agreement by the magistrate trying a dispute. * 

The view on the other side, which appears to be in closer conformity 
with the true nature of a collective agreement, is that the new institu- 
tion is a source of positive law. It is based on the public nature of the 
bodies which are parties to the agreement (officially recognised trade 
associations and corporations), and on the compulsory effects of collec- 
tive agreements, which cover not only the registered members of an 
association but all persons belonging to the occupational category 
which the association legally represents. 

This was the view expressed by the Court of Cassation in plenary 
session, in a decision of 2 February 1932. This decision, which now 
serves as a precedent, rejects the theory of the contractual nature of 
collective agreements and supports that of the collective agreement 
as a source of positive law. * 


Scope of Collective Agreements. 


Another important question on which the labour courts have had 
to take decisions relates to the field of application of collective agree- 
ments. The question at issue was whether these agreements should 
cover all persons engaged in the occupation for which the agreement 
was concluded (criterion of occupational activity) or whether they 
should be limited to the persons “ incorporated ”’ in the associations 





1 Declaration XII is as follows: “The adjustment of wages to the normal 
requirements of life, the possibilities of production, and the output of labour shall 
be ensured by means of trade association action, the conciliation work of corpora- 
tive organs, and the awards of the labour courts. ”’ 

2 Cf. I.S.L.L., 1982, Italy, No. 52, 1st and 2nd Cases. 

® Idem, 1931, Italy, No. 12 ; 1932, Italy, No. 10. 

4 Idem, 1932, Italy, No. 12 ; 1929, Italy, Nos. 6 and 7 ; 1980, Italy, No. 6, Ist 
Case, and No. 7. 
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in virtue of their obligation to pay contributions to the legally 
recognised association, even if they did not belong to it (criterion of 
“ incorporation ” in a trade association). 

The Court of Cassation at first approved the second criterion, on 
the ground that collective agreements do not apply to all the categories 
of employers and workers to which they refer in the abstract, but only 
to those who are represented by the trade associations and are there- 
fore bound to pay contributions. Moreover, the judicial authorities 
have nothing to do with the methods of incorporation in trade associa- 
tions, this being in the hands of the corporative and administrative 
authorities alone. * 

In its award of 2 February 1932, referred to above, however, the 
Court of Cassation, while confirming the principle that incorporation 
in a trade association is within the competence of the Ministry of Cor- 
porations alone, and that therefore the decisions on this point are not 
subject to judicial control, decided that collective agreements must 
be applied to all persons actually carrying on the occupational activity 
governed by the agreements, even where they do not form part of the 
trade association or have in some way escaped incorporation in a trade 


association. 2 


Filing and Publication of Collective Agreements. 


Under section 51 of the Royal Decree of 1 July 1926, collective 
agreements do not take effect unless they are filed in conformity with 
the Act of 8 April 1926 and the Royal Decree of 6 May 1928.8 

One question raised is whether a collective agreement which 
has not been published or for which publication has been refused can 
be held to take effect as a contract under ordinary law, at least in 
respect of the persons registered with the trade associations concluding 
the agreement. 

The Court of Cassation has decided that such agreements cannot 
take effect before publication, even as regards the contracting associa- 
tions and their members. In support of this decision, it held that the 
principal object of the publication of collective agreements is to pro- 
vide definite safeguards for all the parties concerned, since the com- 
petent administrative authorities must refuse publication if the agree- 
ment is found to be null and void for reasons either of substance or 
of form. The members of the association would be deprived of this. 
safeguard if the agreement could be applied to them irrespective of its 
publication, which is held to be an essential condition for it to haye 
validity and become a source of law. * 

As regards the date on which a collective agreement comes into 
operation, the Court of Cassation has decided that a provision contained 
in a collective agreement by which a date prior to the date of publica- 





1 Idem, 1981, Italy, No. 18 ; 1982, Italy, No. 7. 

2 Idem, 1982, Italy, No. 12. 

3 Decree regulating the filing and publication of collective agement: Cf. 
Legislative Series, 1928, It. 3. 

* Cf. I.S.L.L., 1930, Italy, No. 8 ; 1932, Italy, Nos. 26 and 27. 
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tion is fixed for the commencement of the agreement is fully valid. 
It would be contrary to the principle of the recognised contractual 
autonomy of the trade associations to refuse them the right to fix 
the date at which a collective agreement should begin to take effect. 4 


Legal Effect of Agreements between Trade Associations. 


Under the Act of 3 April 1926, only those collective agreements 
which are concluded by the officially recognised trade associations and 
are duly filed and published can take effect as collective agreements 
applicable to all persons engaged in the occupation in question, whether 
or not they are registered with the trade associations party to the 
agreement. This being so, what is the legal effect of collective agree- 
ments that do not satisfy the requirements of the Act ? 

The courts distinguish between agreements concluded before the 
Act of 8 April 1926 and those concluded later. 

An agreement of the first kind is regarded as a contract under ordi- 
nary law binding only on the registered members of the contracting 
associations at the time it was concluded and on persons whose indi- 
vidual contracts of employment explicitly refer to it.? In case of 
conflict between the provisions of an agreement of this kind and those 
of a collective agreement concluded later, it has been held that if the 
former are more favourable to the workers than the latter, they remain 
in force in virtue of section 54, paragraph 2, of the Decree of 1 July 
1926. § 

As regards agreements concluded after 8 April 1926 which contain 
provisions supplementing or interpreting a collective agreement already 


in operation, the courts have considered them equivalent to collective’ 


contracts of employment provided they have undergone the compulsory 
formalities of filing and publication prescribed for giving validity 
to collective agreements. Otherwise they are valid as contracts under 
the ordinary law and to the extent to which the parties make express 
reference to them. * 


Contractual Derogations from Commercial Usage. 


Section 17 of the Legislative Decree of 28 November 1924 con- 
cerning the contract of employment of salaried employees ® states 
that the provisions of the Decree must be observed notwithstanding 
any agreement to the contrary, except in cases where special agree- 
ments or customs are more favourable to the employee. The question 
has therefore been raised whether derogation from such customs by 
way of contract is admissible. 





1 Idem, 1932, Italy, No. 17. 
2 Idem, 1927, Italy, No. 14 ; 1929, Italy, No. 5. 

3 Idem, 1932, Italy, No. 11. Section 54, paragraph 2, of the Decree of 1926 
is as follows : “ Any clauses of individual contracts of employment, whether prior 
or subsequent to the collective contract of employment, which differ from the 
clauses of the collective contract shall be automatically replaced by those of the 
collective contract unless they are more favourable to the workers. ”’ 

4 Idem, 1932, Italy, No. 26. 

5 Cf. Legislative Series, 1924, It. 3. 
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On the ground that the Act in question is a public measure, and 
that its aim is one of social protection, namely, to ensure equitable 
treatment for employees in all circumstances, the labour courts have 
definitely adopted the view that it is absolutely impossible to derogate 
from commercial usages by means of individual contracts of employ- 
ment. They maintain that the object of the Act cannot be achieved 
if the freedom of the parties is not restricted, since an employee may 
be compelled by need to consent to contract out from his rights. } 

Similar arguments have been used in favour of the impossibility 
of derogating from custom by means of collective agreements. As 
against this, it has been asserted that the problem differs altogether 
according as the case is one of collective or of individual employment 
relations, and that therefore contracting out from usage by way of 
a collective agreement is fully admissible. 

The Court of Cassation, in a decision of 12 January 1983, declared 
that the collective regulation of employment relations originates in 
the judicial and political principles summed up in Declaration IV of 
the Labour Charter, which provides that the special interests of 
employers and workers must be subordinated to the higher interests 
of production. In accordance with this principle the benefits derived 
from a local custom may, as an exceptional measure, be suspended 
with regard to certain categories of employees, although retaining 
their full legal effect in regard to other employees whose conditions 
of employment and production do not require a similar sacrifice. * 

On other occasions the courts have had to deal with the more exten- 
sive problem of the relations between the corporative organisation 
and the Act on salaried employees’ contracts of employment. Certain 
subordinate courts had decided that, as regards their scope, collective 
agreements could depart from the explicit standards laid down by the 
Act on salaried employees’ contracts, and therefore also from section 
17, in virtue of the implicit abrogation of the Act in question by the 
reform of the corporative organisation.* Subsequently the Court 
of Cassation reversed this opinion and definitely affirmed that collective 
agreements cannot derogate from the more favourable provisions of 
the Act. 4 


Declarations “ in Settlement of all Claims ”’. 


There has similarly been much controversy on the validity of 
declarations “in settlement of all claims ”, made by employees to 
their employers on the expiration of their contract of employment 
and in which they renounce their rights under the law. 

It was at one time held by the courts that such declarations had 
no validity *, but later the Court of Cassation modified its view to 





1 Cf. 1.S.L.L., 1930, Italy, No. 37 ; 1931, Italy, No. 30. 
2 Cf. Diritio del Lavoro, 1933, Part II, p. 325. 

3 Cf. I.S.L.L., 1929, Italy, Nos. 6 and 7 and Note. 

4 Idem, 1930, Italy, No. 7. 

5 Idem, 1929, Italy, No. 24. 
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some extent by distinguishing between cases of renunciation or com- 
promise occurring during employment and those occurring after its 
cessation. It decided that the former were invalid and the latter valid, 
on the ground that employees who are no longer bound to the employer 
by an employment relation may be held to be free from any unfair 


coercion or pressure. 


Hours of Work. 


The question of hours of work has given rise to difficulties, notably 
in connection with payment for overtime and the weekly rest, short 
time, and holidays with pay. 

The legislation at present in force on hours of work (Decree of 
15 March 19231 and Administrative Regulations of 10 September 
1928 *) authorises the employer in clearly defined cases to require 
the working of overtime in excess of the statutory hours of 8 in the 
day and 48 in the week, provided that such overtime is paid for sepa- 
rately and in accordance with the rates fixed by the law. The question 
is whether workers are entitled to such special overtime pay if, apart 
from the cases specified by the Act, the parties have agreed to a total 
wage for daily or weekly hours longer than the statutory maximum. 

Certain courts, dealing with the merits of the case, have replied 
to this question in the negative on the ground that a worker who has 
agreed to work longer than the statutory maximum has broken the 
law, and therefore has no case in claiming its protection. The Court 
of Cassation, on the other hand, in a decision of 26 July 1938 held 
that the Act in question was for the protection of the worker, and that 
a breach represented unlawful action on the part of the employer 
only. 
The Court of Cassation adopted the same opinion as to contractual 
contravention of the law on the weekly rest and public holidays. * 

Another question that has been raised is whether the employer 
can reduce normal hours of work and cut wages in proportion without 
violating the contract, and therefore without rendering himself liable 
for damages. The courts appear to have adopted the view that the 
employer has the right to reduce the activities of his undertaking 
if this is necessary in view of the conditions of production, labour, 
and the market. Thus the Rome Labour Court decided on 18 December 
1938 that a worker who leaves his employment on account of a reduc- 
tion of hours accompanied by a proportionate reduction of wages is 
not entitled to damages. 

In regard to holidays with pay, provided for by section 7 of the 
Legislative Decree of 18 November 1924 on the contracts of employ- 
ment of salaried employees* and Declaration XVI of the Labour 





1 Cf. Legislative Series, 1923, It. 1. 
2 Idem, 1923, It. 7. 

8 Cf. I.S.L.L., 1931, Italy, No. 42, Ist and 2nd Cases ; 1982, Italy, No. 56. 

4 Section 7 states that an employee is entitled, so long as his contract remains 
in force, to a minimum period of annual leave with pay, the methods of application 
being further defined in the Act. 
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Charter }, the courts are now agreed in holding that any renunciation 
or compromise which would frustrate the object of the law is null 
and void, and that an employee who has not been given his annual 
period of leave is entitled to pecuniary compensation, without previous 
application for the leave being required. * 


These are some of the principal questions on whose merits the labour 
courts have had to decide. Brief though this review of the more typical 
cases may be, it will have given some idea of the progress made in the 
field of labour law and the part played by the labour courts in inter- 
preting and making this law. 


A Proposal for the Reform of Invalidity 
and Old-Age Insurance in Sweden 


In 1928, as a result of various interpellations in the Swedish Riks- 
dag, the Government appointed a committee to enquire into the 
question of reforming the invalidity and old-age insurance legislation 
in force in Sweden, and to draft proposals. The Committee has now 
submitted its principal report, which shows that the majority of its 
members propose a complete recasting of the existing scheme. A 
brief summary of this report * is given below. 


Tue ExistTiInc SCHEME 


The present insurance scheme, which was introduced in 1913’ 
makes insurance compulsory for all Swedish nationals, men and 
women, between the ages of 16 and 66 years. Each insured person 
must pay, from the date of entering insurance, a contribution pro- 
portional to his income (the annual rate varies from 3 to 33 kronor) 
and in return becomes entitled to a pension in the event of permanent 
incapacity for work and in any case at the age of 67 years. The pension 
is composed of a contributory pension calculated on the basis of the 
contributions paid and of a pension bonus payable in the event of 
permanent incapacity for work, the cost of the bonus being met out 
of public funds. The organisation of the insurance scheme proper 
(i.e. contributory pensions) is similar to that of private life insurance. 
It entails the accumulation of a fund out of which the cost of contrib- 
utory pensions is met when they fall due. The fund amounts at 





1 Declaration XVI is as follows: “ Every worker in an undertaking working 
throughout the year shall be entitled to an annual holiday with pay after one year’s 
uninterrupted service. ” 

2 Cf. 1.S.L.L., 1982, Italy, Nos. 41 and 58. 

8 SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET, 1928 Ars PENSIONSFORSAKRINGSKOMMITTE : Betén- 
kande med férslag rérande revision av den allmanna pensionsférsdkringen. Statens 
offentliga utredningar 1984: 18. Stockholm, 1934, vi + 362 pp. 
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present: to over 600 million kr., and during the last few years it has 
increased by 40 to 50 million kr. a year. 


Criticism of the Scheme 


As an introduction to its proposals the Committee appointed in 
1928 puts forward certain general considerations, which include 
among other things a criticism of the existing scheme. 

It points out in the first place that invalidity and old-age insurance, 
like any other social institution, must be founded on the economic 
situation of the country in question. Since the scheme was introduced 
in 1918, the economic life of Sweden, like that of most other countries, 
has undergone changes which could not have been foreseen when 
the measure was adopted. The value of the Swedish krona, its pur- 
chasing power, and the volume of employment have displayed very 
great instability during and after the war. 

. The Committee next notes that the technical organisation of inva- 
lidity and old-age insurance is modelled very largely on that of private 
life insurance. For each year’s group of insured persons, it provides 
for the accumulation of the funds needed to pay for their pensions. 
According to the Committee this is a completely legitimate system 
for private insurance, where only an accumulation of funds can provide 
an effective guarantee that the insurance carrier will be able to meet 
his obligations when the pension becomes due. When, however, it is 
a question of compulsory national pensions, this accumulation need 
not be regarded as indispensable, for in such a scheme income and 
expenditure can be calculated in advance with sufficient certainty. 
The present scheme also suffers from the disadvantage that the full 
pension is paid only to persons who entered into insurance at the age 
of 16 years. It follows that the generation which had passed that age 
when the Act came into force (1914) must receive inadequate con- 
tributory pensions. 

The Committee draws attention to the fact that certain defects 
of the existing scheme have been aggravated by the instability of the 
purchasing power of the krona since it was introduced, and that there 
is no reason to believe that greater stability will be achieved in the 
near future. A certain degree of stability in this field is necessary, 
however, if the accumulated funds are to ensure that the insured 
person will receive a fair return for his payments when the pension 
becomes due. Similarly, the rate of interest, an important factor in 
the accumulation of funds which are intended to be paid out in a 
distant future, has fluctuated markedly, and there is every reason 
to believe that these fluctuations will continue. 

In a general way it may be objected to the present scheme that it 
places a special burden on the generation alive when it was introduced. 
This generation is bound to contribute to the accumulation of the 
funds, and at the same time to provide for its aged persons, who obtain 
only an inadequate pension, if any at all, under the scheme. On the 
other hand, once the fund has reached a substantial amount, the 
burden on the generation then alive will be lighter in proportion to the 
interest earned yearly by the fund. Whether in actual fact the national 
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economy will be relieved to an amount corresponding to the yield 
of the fund must depend, in the opinion of the Committee, on the 
extent to which the interest of the fund actually represents an addition 
to the national income. If not, the relief gained from the interest of 
the fund will be merely fictitious. 

These are the Committee’s criticisms of the technical organisation 
of invalidity and old-age insurance and, in particular, of old-age 
insurance. It produces additional arguments against maintaining 
the present organisation of the latter which are based on general 
demographic changes in Sweden. It appears, in fact, that in the 
decades to come there will be a progressive decline in the proportion 
of the population between the ages of 15 and 65 years as compared 
with the number of the aged. The result may mean a considerable 
addition to the burden on persons of working age. The following table 
gives the distribution of the population by age groups for the period 
1840 to 1980: 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS 











(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Year Persons under Persons of Persons over Total of columns 
15 years 15-65 years 65 years (1) and (3) 
1840 83.7 61.6 4.7 88.4 
1850 82.9 62.2 4.9 37.8 
1860 33.5 61.3 5.2 38.7 
1870 34.0 60.5 5.5 89.5 
1880 32.6 61.5 5.9 88.5 
1890 83.3 59.0 7.7 41.0 
1900 82.4 59.2 8.4 40.8 
1910 81.7 59.9 8.4 40.1 
1920 29.3 62.3 8.4 87.7 
1930 24.8 66.0 9.2 34.0 
1940 } 21.7 68.8 9.5 81.2 
1950 21.4 68.0 10.6 82.0 
1960 20.5 67.3 12.2 32.7 
1970 19.6 66.0 14.4 34.0 
1980 19.2 64.3 16.5 85.7 




















+ From 1940 onwards, the figures are estimates obtained by extrapolation. 


As regards invalidity insurance, the Committee notes that since 
1920 the number of invalidity pensions (pension bonuses) awarded 
has more than doubled. It ascribes this growth to two reasons : on 
the one hand, unemployment, which has undoubtedly made it more 
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difficult for persons suffering from physical or mental infirmity to 
earn their own livelihood ; and on the other, the inefficiency of the 
system of examination before an invalidity pension is granted. The 
examination is entrusted to local committees, set up as a rule one in 
each commune, the members being designated by the communal 
authorities. In view of the fact that these committees usually have 
no special competence to assess incapacity for work, they often tend 
to ascribe too much importance to the medical certificate which the 
applicant for a pension must nearly always produce. Now in the case of 
the infirmities that most often give rise to applications for an invalidity 
pension, namely, premature old age and related infirmities, and also 
rheumatism, it is particularly difficult to assess the incapacity for 
work, especially as in many cases the persons in question put off 
consulting a doctor until they wish to apply for an invalidity pension. 
Further, the committees, being appointed by the communal! authorities 
and therefore inclined to place as small a burden as possible on the 
communal finances, often seem to prefer to grant an invalidity pension, 
which forms only a small item in the communal budget, rather than 
refer the applicant to poor relief, of which the commune pays a larger 
proportion. 


THe CoMMITTEE’S PROPOSALS 


In view of the considerations and facts mentioned above, the major- 
ity of the Committee holds that the present invalidity and old-age 
insurance scheme must be thoroughly recast. The minority merely 
proposes a certain number of amendments with a view to eliminating 
the imperfections described above, but without completely modifying 
the present structure of the scheme. 


Invalidity Insurance 


For invalidity insurance the majority proposes to separate com- 
pulsory invalidity insurance from compulsory old-age insurance and 
to transfer it to the voluntary sickness insurance scheme, of which 
it would form an integral part.. Any member of a recognised sickness 
fund of under 67 years of age would be compulsorily insured against 
invalidity. The invalidity benefit would consist of a special daily 
allowance varying between 1 and 8 kronor according to the contribu- 
tion paid. Invalidity benefit would be regarded as a continuation 
of sickness benefit, which it would replace on the expiry of the period 
during which members of sickness funds may draw sickness benefit, 
this period being fixed at two years. The right to invalidity benefit 
would be conditional on the loss of working capacity or doctor’s 
orders to refrain from work. The State would contribute to invalidity 
benefit at the rate of 0.50 kr. for each day of benefit, that is to say, 
at the same rate as in regard to sickness insurance benefit. The cost 
of the State subsidy to invalidity insurance is estimated at 8 kr. 
per year and per member. For a person of 30 years of age, the annual 
contribution for sickness benefit and invalidity benefit of 1 kr. per day 
is estimated at 10.80 kr. 


7 
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In support of this proposal the majority maintains that it would 
remove the defects from which the system of examination preceding 
the grant of an invalidity pension at present suffers. In addition, the 
sickness funds would be able, through their doctors and inspectors, 
to exercise effective supervision over the invalidity benefits granted. 
It points out in this connection that, unlike the existing communal 
committees, the sickness funds would be financially interested in 
granting benefit only to persons who genuinely fulfil the prescribed 
conditions. 

The supporters of this proposal are aware that if it is carried into 
effect, it would markedly reduce the number of persons insured against 
invalidity, for the membership of the recognised sickness funds is at 
present only 1,020,000, that is to say, barely a quarter of the population 
of over 15 years. To meet this difficulty they therefore suggest that 
the sickness funds should have special sections for persons who suffer 
from relapsing or chronic disease but retain at least half their normal 
working capacity. The additional cost to the sickness funds due to 
this increase of bad risks would be met out of special subsidies from 
public funds. Similarly, it is proposed to admit during a transition 
period of five years persons who are over the age of admission (normally 
fixed between 40 and 50 years) but under 67 years of age. Finally, 
the majority of the Committee proposes to introduce special relief for 
persons in need, who, in spite of the relaxation of the rules of admission 
to the sickness funds, would be excluded on account of their bad state 
of health and therefore also excluded from invalidity insurance. The 
only persons not admitted to the combined sickness and invalidity 
insurance scheme would be the mentally deficient and mentally 
diseased, and also those suffering from psycho-neurosis or premature 
old age. As regards the mentally deficient or diseased, it is considered 
preferable that assistance for them should be left to the institutions 
specially set up for the protection of these categories. As regards 
those suffering from premature old age, the majority of the Committee 
points out that it is precisely in cases of this kind that there is a tend- 
ency to abuse the claim to an invalidity pension, and that therefore 
it is desirable to exclude these cases. Finally, the reason why it is 
proposed to treat psycho-neurosis on the same footing as premature 
old age lies in the difficulty of diagnosis, besides which it may more 
logically be classified with mental disease. 

The majority notes that if these proposals are accepted, it will 
be necessary to reorganise the preventive work at present under- 
taken by the Directorate of Pensions. This work, which aims at pre- 
venting invalidity, will cease to lie within the competence of that 
institution as soon as invalidity insurance is transferred to other insur- 
ance institutions. The majority does not consider that preventive 
action should be given up, but, on the contrary, is in favour of develop- 
ing it. It holds, however, that this work should preferably be entrusted 
to the general public health authorities. 

The minority of the Committee considers that invalidity and old- 
age insurance should continue to be a combined scheme covering 
the whole population. The separation proposed by the majority 
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would in fact mean that a very substantial proportion of the popula- 
tion would be excluded from invalidity insurance, as not belonging 
to the voluntary sickness insurance scheme. The minority further 
considers that the invalidity insurance benefits which the majority 
would grant to sickness fund members are insufficient. In particular, 
it regards it as inequitable to deprive persons suffering from premature 
old age of all right to an invalidity pension. Further, it suggests that 
it would be inappropriate to entrust new duties to the sickness funds 
at the very time when they are engaged in adjusting themselves to the 
reform of sickness insurance which was adopted in 1931. 

The minority agrees with the majority in considering that the 
system of examination before the grant of an invalidity pension 
suffers from fundamental defects and that measures must be adopted 
to make the examination more efficient. It suggests that the communal 
contribution to the pension bonus should be increased; that the 
Directorate of Pensions should have the right to make the grant 
of a pension conditional on the admission of the applicant to hospital 
for medical examination ; that stricter supervision of persons holding 
invalidity pensions should be introduced ; and that special courses 
of instruction on invalidity and old-age insurance should form an 
integral part of the training of doctors. 


Old-Age Insurance 


In view mainly of the uncertainty as to the future value of money 
and rate of interest, the Committee considers that the technical 
organisation on which the present old-age insurance scheme is based 
should be abandoned. It proposes instead a system entailing on the 
one hand a smaller accumulation of funds, and on the other a different 
method of calculating pensions. This reform would enable the present 
generation to derive greater advantage from the sacrifices it has made 
with a view to providing for its old age. The capacity of this generation 
has been seriously weakened by a succession of crises and the changes 
in economic conditions that have followed on the world war. In any 
case the Committee does not think that an increase in old-age pensions 
can be proposed that does not also benefit the aged persons now 
living. The changes it would make in the present scheme are as 
follows : 


(1) Instead of calculating the contributory pension solely on the 
basis of the contributions paid, it is proposed that the pension should 
be made up of, on the one hand, a uniform basic amount of 100 kr. 
a year, and, on the other, a bonus equal to 10 per cent. of the contribu- 
tions paid. This change would in itself mean a certain levelling of the 
contributory pensions in favour of persons whose contributions 
are calculated on a small income. It is the view of the Committee 
that the old-age insurance scheme which was introduced for the benefit 
of the whole population, should to some extent give more favourable 
treatment to insured persons who are able to contribute on the basis 
of only a small income. 

Further, this modification would remove some of the inequality 
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between the contributory pensions of men and women under the 
present scheme, which is due to the fact that the contributory pensions 
for women are smaller in relation to contributions than those of men. 

The following table gives some examples of the contributory 
pensions that would be payable if the proposals of the Committee 
were adopted. 


TABLE II. EXAMPLES OF CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS ACCORDING 
TO THE COMMITTEE’S PROPOSAL 





Contributory pension due on reaching age of 67 years 
Date of claim when taxable income from 18 to 20 years was nil and 
Date of birth to contributory from 20 to 66 years was : 

pension 





Nil 2,000 kr. 4,000 kr. 6,000 kr. 





Kr. Kr. Kr. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


1920 and 1987 and 
subsequently | subsequently 


























By way of comparison, table III gives corresponding examples of 
the amount of the contributory pensions payable under the provisions 
of the present Act. 


TABLE III. EXAMPLES OF CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS UNDER EXISTING 
LEGISLATION 





Contributory pension due on reaching age of 67 years when 
taxable income up to 20 years was nil and from 20 to 66 

Date of years was : 

claim to 


tribut ; 
or Nil 2,000 kr. 4,000 kr. 6,000 kr. 








Men |Women| Men |Women; Men |Women/| Men |Women 


Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. | Kr. 


1870 67.28} 53.82| 79.28) 63.42} 91.28 73.02 


1880 107.25} 85.80) 130.75) 104.60) 154.25) 123.40 


| 


1900 194.30} 155.44) 259.80) 207.84) 325.30) 260.24 





1890 167.70) 134.16) 207.70) 166.16) 247.70) 198.16 





1910 and 1977 and 194.30) 155.44) 265.80) 212.64) 337.30] 269.84 
subseyuently subsequently 
| 
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(2) For financial reasons the Committee has considered it necessary 
to propose maintaining the pensionable age at the present level, 
namely, 67 years. If it were lowered to 65 years, the result would be 
an increase in public expenditure, which during the first year after the 
reform would amount to about 20 million kr., and would subsequently, 
rise fairly rapidly to 40 million kr. If the pensionable age were 
lowered to 60 years, the corresponding increases would be 60 and 
160 million kr. 


(8) To meet the additional cost of increasing the contributory 
pensions as proposed by the Committee, it is suggested that the insured 
persons’ contributions should be raised, being fixed at 1 per cent. 
of the assessable income of the insured person but at not less than 6 kr. 
and not more than 50kr. a year. — Liability to pay contributions would 
not begin until the age of 18 years. This increase would mean that 
by 1940 the amount payable in contributions would be about 50 


million kr. 


(4) The Committee belivens that notwithstanding the proposed 
increases in contributory pensions, the Pension Fund will grow more 
rapidly and considerably than it thinks desirable unless special meas-. 
ures are taken. For this reason it proposes that a plan should be 
drawn up to limit the Pension Fund. It suggests that the Fund should 
in no year be increased by more than 20 million kr., and that. its final 
amount should be 1,000 million kr., which would be reached in about 
1960. This limitation of the annual growth of the Fund would result 


during the first decades after the reform in an annual surplus which 
might be used to contribute to the cost of the pension bonuses. Later, 
however, owing to the probable demographic changes mentioned 
above, the contributions and the yield of the Fund would be insufficient 
to meet the total cost of contributory pensions, and the Committee 
holds that the State will then have to provide for the annual 


deficit. 


(5) As regards pension bonuses, the Committee proposes certain 
changes in the present system, the chief of which are as follows : 


(a) At present it is a condition for obtaining a bonus that thé 
pensioner should be permanently incapable of work even if he has 
reached the age of 67 years. The Committee proposes to remove this 
restriction and to provide for the payment of a pension bonus to any 
holder of a contributory pension whose income falls below a certain 
limit. : 

(b) Under the existing Act the amount of the pension bonus is 
fixed at a flat rate irrespective of the locality in which the holder 
lives. The Committee proposes that it should be graded according 
to the cost of living in different regions and localities, which would 
be divided into three groups, the rate of pension bonus for each being 
fixed at 200, 250 and 300 kr. respectively. 


(c) The Committee proposes to maintain the principle of the exist- 
ing Act under which the pension bonus is reduced in proportion to the 
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pensioner’s income from other sources than old-age insurance. It 
has been urged that this rule is unfair to insured persons who have 
saved for their old age. The Committee considers, however, that the 
reduction is indispensable from the point of view of the finances of the 
old-age pension scheme. Moreover, it does not believe that the rule 
has tended to have a harmful effect on thrift among the population. 
According to an enquiry carried out for the purpose, the introduction 
of old-age insurance has not been followed by any disadvantageous 
effects on thrift. On the other hand, the Committee holds that the 
principle of reduction must be applied with discretion. It proposes, 
therefore, that while maintaining the principle, no reduction should 
be made in respect of incomes of under 100 kr., instead of 50 kr. as 
at present, and that only 50 per cent. of the remaining income, instead 
of 60 per cent., should give rise to reduction. 

For similar reasons the Committee proposes to except certain 
forms of income from the reduction : (i) income from a donation or 
legacy ; (ii) pensions paid by employers ; (iii) income resulting from 
voluntary insurance. Such income would be exempt from reduction 
up to a maximum of 800, 350 and 400 kr. respectively according to the 
cost-of-living classification of the locality in which the pensioner 
lives. The only exception allowed under the existing Act is for income 
derived from voluntary insurance. 

The minority of the Committee is in general agreement with the 
majority as to the reform of old-age insurance. In view, however, of 
the fact that it is in favour of maintaining the existing connection 
between invalidity insurance and old-age insurance, it recommends 
certain restrictions on the improvements proposed by the majority 
in regard to contributory pensions in order to enable the Pension Fund 
to continue paying invalidity pensions. Thus the minority would fix 
the basic contributory pension at 70 kr. a year only, and proposes 
that the liability to contribute should still begin at the age of 16 years. 


Cost of the Proposed Reform 


As appears from the preceding account, the Committee proposes on 
the one hand to increase the insurance contribution and on the other 
to limit the annual growth of the Pension Fund to some 20 million kr. 
during the first decades following the introduction of the reform. 
The part of insurance expenditure not covered by these measures 
would be met by the communes and the State, the former paying 
one-quarter and the State the rest. 

The following table shows the cost to the State and communes 
of contributory pensions and pension bonuses respectively, and indi- 
cates the extent to which the Pension Fund might contribute until 
1950 towards the cost of pension bonuses. 
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TABLE IV. EXPENDITURE OF THE STATE AND COMMUNES ON PENSIONS 
(million kronor) 





Old-age pension scheme only Invalidity and old-age pension scheme 
(majority scheme) (minority scheme) 





Contributory Contributory 
pensions Bonuses pensions Bonuses Total 





— 388 114 — 87 114 77 
— 29 105 94 
— il 98 
+ 102 

28 115 

52 


59 





























Table V shows the share of the State and of the communes in the 
public expenditure on pensions according to the majority and the 
minority proposals respectively. 


TABLE V. DIVISION OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON PENSIONS BETWEEN 
THE STATE AND THE COMMUNES 


(million kronor) 





Old-age pension scheme only Invalidity and old-age pension scheme 
(majority scheme) (minority scheme) 





State | Communes Total State Communes Total 





60 16 76 61 16 77 
59 17 76 74 20 94 
66 21 87 93 28 
81 25 106 116 34 
1438 389 
183 42 


192 42 





























If, as the majority proposes, compulsory national insurance is 
limited to old-age insurance, and invalidity insurance is transferred 
to the voluntary sickness insurance scheme, provision must also be 
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made for credits for the State subsidy to invalidity insurance. Assum- 
ing that the whole adult population joins the sickness insurance scheme, 
an assumption which is unlikely to be realised in fact since the scheme 
is voluntary, the additional State contribution in respect of invalidity 
benefit would amount to about 12 million kr. a year. 


The Co-operative Movement in China’ 


While the co-operative movement was not recognised in Chinese 
national legislation until the passing of the Co-operative Act by the 
Legislative Yuan in February 1934, it had already existed in China 
for fifteen years. During this period two stages may be distinguished. 

During the first stage, from 1919 to 1927, the movement was 
mainly confined to the province of Hopei in North China, under 
the auspices of the China International Famine Relief Commission 
(C.1.F.R.C.), which since its foundation in 1921 has always played 
a prominent part in guiding co-operative activity in famine-stricken 
and inundated areas. 

During the second period, beginning with the establishment of 
the National Government in Nanking in 1928, a leading part was taken 
by the various provincial Governments in the South under the Nation- 
alist flag, with the C.I.F.R.C. rendering active assistance through 
the technique and experience acquired in the course of its first few 


years of field work. 
Co-OPERATION UP TO 1927 


Under the promotion and guidance of the C.I.F.R.C., the 
co-operative movement in Hopei had a slow but steady growth during 
the first stage from 1923 to 1927. During this period of five years the 
number of credit societies increased from 8 to 561, the membership 
from 256 to 18,190, and the paid-up share capital from $286 to $20,698. 
The growth was put on a fairly sound basis by the Commission’s 
policy of granting loans to societies “ recognised ’” by the Commission. 
The number of these societies, which was only 9 in 1924, grew to 129 
in 1927, with a total membership of 4,354 and a total paid-up share 
capital of $7,985 ; they were highly superior, in respect of both member- 
ship and resources, to the unrecognised societies. 


Co-OPERATION UNDER THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Since the establishment of the Nanking Government in 1928, 
considerable attention has been given by the Government authorities 





1 Summary of: The Co-operative Movement in China, by H. D. Fona, Ph.D ., 
Research Director, Nankai Institute of Esonomics, Nankai University. Tientsi n, 
Nankai University, 1934. 380 pp. 
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to the promotion of the movement, owing to the fact that the Kuo- 
mingtang Party, under Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s “ principle of livelihood”, 
has all along advocated co-operation as a means of relieving the eco- 
nomic distress of the masses. In 1928 the Kiangsu Provincial Govern- 
ment, besides promulgating Provisional Regulations for co-operative 
societies in Kiangsu, proceeded to organise a Provincial Farmers’ 
Bank for the financing of co-operative societies, and a training class 
for co-operative. education. 

These initial activities were soon followed by the authorities in 
adjoining provinces, and in 1929 the Hangchow Branch of the China 
Agricultural and Industrial Bank was entrusted with a capital of 
$500,000 and a loan fund of $880,000, both of which were raised for 
the purpose of organising a Chekiang Provincial Farmers’ Bank and 
financing the co-operative societies. In 1933 the Farmers’ Bank for 
the Four Provinces (Honan, Hupeh, Anhwei, and Kiangsi) was estab- 
lished in Hankow for similar purposes. 

Meanwhile, a provincial co-operative law was passed for Shantung 
and Chekiang in 1929, one for Kiangsi and Hopei in 19380, and one 
for Hunan in 1932. In April 1981 the Ministry of Industry promul- 
gated Provisional Regulations for rural co-operative societies, which 
were recently replaced by the Co-operative Act passed by the Legisla- 
tive Yuan. 

Legal and financial assistance for various societies in the provinces 
hitherto mentioned is rendered more effective by the establishment 
of Co-operative Departments or Committees in the Bureaux of Recon- 
struction or of Industry in Kiangsu, Chekiang, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Hunan, 
Shantung, Hopei, and other provinces, as well as by the work of the 
C.I.F.R.C., which includes, besides the granting of loans to co-opera- 
tive societies, the promotion and guidance of the co-operative move- 
ment by means of the training and appointment of co-operative field 
workers, the publication of co-operative literature, the compilation 
of co-operative statistics, etc. 

- Another significant development has been the organisation of 
the China Co-operators’ Union in 1928. Since its formation this organ- 
isation has rendered useful services to the co-operative movement by 
holding annual congresses of co-operative workers, and by issuing 
regular and irregular publications, at the head of which comes the 
Co-operative Monthly, issued since March 1929.. Following this, other 
societies of similar character have. been formed, in Kiangsu, Hupeh, 
Shantung, and Tientsin, and in view of the growing interest of the 
public in the co-operative movement it may not be long before a 
national co-operative union actually comes into being. 

It may be noted that since the rise of the Nanking Government 
the principal developments of the co-operative movement have been 
in Kiangsu and Chekiang, the two provinces from which the National 
Government derives most of its support. During the five-year: period 
1929-1988 the number of co-operative societies increased from 809 
to 1,897 in Kiangsu and from 148 to 1,072 in Chekiang, with an increase 
in membership from 10,971 to 56,192 in the former province and from 
4,524 to 29,078 in the latter. 
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Outside these two provinces, the co-operative movement is essen- 
tially an outcome of the relief works for the inundated areas in 1931, 
when five provinces along the Yangtze River (Anhwei, Hunan, Hupeh, 
Kiangsi, and Kiangsu) were affected by one of the greatest floods in 
history, with a total loss of 1,933 million dollars. In these five pro- 
vinces different types of relief work, at a total cost of about $70,000,000, 
were undertaken under the auspices of the National Flood Relief 
Commission, which was organised on 14 August 19381. 

During the first stage, before the flood had subsided, emergency 
relief for the maintenance of human life, in the form of free food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, was given to the refugees in the flooded area. This 
was changed when the water subsided, and labour relief in the form 
of repairing and constructing dams was given. 

Following these relief measures, loans for farm rehabilitation 
purposes, such as the repair of private dams, drainage, the purchase 
of ploughs, cows, and seeds, and even the repair of farm houses and 
acquisition of household effects, were provided for through a wheat 
loan of 48,270 short tons from the United States, which was distrib- 
uted among the five provinces. With the exception of Kiangsu, the 
granting of farm rehabilitation loans was mostly entrusted to the 
C.LF.R.C., especially in Kiangsi and Anhwei, where the procedure 
adopted was to make loans to the refugees at a low rate of interest 
(usually 4 per cent.) through the mutual aid societies, which under- 
took to guarantee the safe return of the loan with collective respon- 
sibility. This procedure was also applied in Hunan and Hupeh in 
1982, in the North China War District of Hopei and Chahar in 1933, 
and in the Yellow River flooded areas of Hopei, Honan, and Shantung 
in 1984. It was planned at the beginning that these mutual aid societies 
should ultimately transform themselves into co-operative societies. 
This transformation caused a sudden growth of the co-operative 
movement in the four provinces of Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, and 
Anhwei, where the number of societies increased from 39 in August 
1982 to 2,225 in October 1933, and the membership from 9,741 to 
94,096. 

In the province of Hopei the co-operative movement has made 
steady progress since 1928, though somewhat slowly in comparison 
with the central provinces. From 1928 to 1933 the number of societies, 
as reported by the C.I.F.R.C., increased from 604 to 914, and the 
membership from 15,301 to 23,197. 

During the last few years several leading banking institutions in 
North China have shown their interest by placing funds at the disposal 
of the Commission. In 1931 an agreement was concluded between 
the Commission and the Shanghai Commercial and Savings Bank, 
under which the latter offered a sum of $20,000 for financing co-opera- 
tive societies in Hopei, a sum which was increased to $50,000 in 1982 
and $100,000 in 1938. Early last year the Bank of China also joined 
the enterprise with a fund of $20,000 and the Kincheng Banking Cor- 
poration with $50,000. Briefly, in the early part of 1933 a total fund 
of $170,000 had been placed at the disposal of the Commission by 
these three banks for financing co-operative activities in Hopei, and 
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the total was raised to $200,000 by a new agreement between the 
banks and the Commission on 16 December 1938. 

In June 1929 the Shantung Provincial Department of Agriculture 
and Mining organised a co-operative training class with about 70 pupils, 
and in October a Co-operative Directing and Supervising Committee 
was established in the Department. In November the Shantung 
Provisional Co-operative Regulations were passed. At this juncture 
the assistance of the C.I.F.R.C. in the neighbouring province of 
Hopei was called in, and, according to its report for 1931, 35 co-opera- 
tive societies, located in the eight hsiens or districts of Shantung, 
were formed and applied to the Commission for assistance. In July 
1931 plans were worked out between the Commission and the Shantung 
provincial authorities for extending the movement throughout the 
province ; but unfortunately the work had to be suspended owing 
to the disastrous floods in the Yangtze and Hwai valleys, which drew 
many members of the Commission to the affected areas. Nevertheless, 
the co-operative development of the province has already attained 
commendable success. In 1982 there were 114 societies in the pro- 
vince with a membership of 6,882 ; the number increased to 225 in 
1933 with 14,800 members. 

Outside the eight provinces hitherto mentioned, co-operative 
societies may be found in such provinces as Shensi, Suiyuan, Szechuen, 
Chahar, and Chinghai, but they are too few to be of practical impor- 
tance. Co-operative societies, principally of the distributive or con- 
sumers’ type, also exist in the municipalities of Shanghai, Nanking, 
Canton, Peiping, Tientsin, and Tsingtau, but they too are of little 


significance, as in the co-operative provinces it is the agricultural 
societies, especially of the credit type, that predominate. 


Tue PRESENT SITUATION 


In 1938 the eight provinces already mentioned (Hopei, Shantung, 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh) had 6,834 
co-operative societies in 267 hsiens, with a total membership of 229,075 
and a total share capital of $1,265,724, or an average membership 
of 84 and an average share capital of $185 per society. 

The geographical distribution of the members was as follows : 


Province Number of members Per cent. of total 


Kiangsu 56,192 24.5 
Anhwei 50,408 22.0 
Hopei 40,263 17.6 
Hunan 30,367 13.8 
Chekiang 28,724 10.3 
Shantung 14,800 6.5 
ae 9 i 10,981 4.8 
Hupe 2,340 1.0 


Total 229,075 100.0 


As regards distribution by type of society, credit societies predomi- 
nate by a large majority, accounting as they do for more than four- 
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fifths of the total number of co-operative societies in China in each 
of the three years 1931-1983. Among the remaining fifth the more 
important are, in order of relative importance, producers’, consumers’, 
purchasing, marketing, utilisation, etc., societies. 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF CREDIT ACTIVITIES 


Credit societies are usually understood in China to be “ borrowing ” 
societies, i.e. societies by means of which loans can be secured or 
“ borrowed ” from the central institutions (the provincial banks or 
relief organisation). For the majority of the credit societies in China, 
indeed, the share capital constitutes the only part of the total working 
capital which is raised by the members. Member deposits and non- 
member deposits are practically non-existent. In Hopei, where the 
credit co-operative movement has been slowly but carefully fostered 
under the auspices of the C.I.F.R.C., savings and deposits, largely 
from members, constituted only 3 per cent. of the total working capital 
in 1925 ; but their gradual increase from this figure to 15.2 per cent. 
in 1980 and 27.9 per cent. in 1933 is an exceptional yet encouraging 
sign. 

The C.I.F.R.C. loans constituted a very large proportion of the 
total working capital at the disposal of the recognised societies in 
Hopei, ranging from 74.7 per cent. in 1926 (the highest point) to 
48.8 per cent. in 1933 (the lowest). Elsewhere, however, the picture 
is much less bright. In Kiangsu, for instance, the loans granted to 
co-operative societies by the Kiangsu Provincial Farmers’ Bank 
amounted to $3,026,240 during the fiscal year July 1931 to June 1932, 
or 6.2 times the total share capital ($483,519) of the co-operative 
societies in Kiangsu in August 1932. In Hopei the ratio of C.I.F.R.C. 
loans to share capital in 1983 was only 2.7: 1, as against 6.2: 1 in 
Kiangsu. In Chekiang the ratio is even more unfavourable than in 
Kiangsu. In this province the total amount of loans granted to co- 
operative societies is hard to estimate, as here,-in the absence of a 
provincial farmers’ bank, the Hangchow Branch of the China Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Bank on the one hand and the hsien farmers’ 
banks and hsien loan offices on the other, both of which are organised 
with public funds raised mostly from a land surtax, are entrusted 
with the function of granting loans to co-operative societies. In 1933 
the loans granted by the Hangchow Branch of the China Agricultural 
and Industrial Bank and the hsien banks and loan societies amounted 
roughly to an estimated total of one million dollars, or 9.4 times the 
total share capital of the co-operative societies in Chekiang. 

As regards the purposes to which the loans have been devoted, 
statistics are available only for Hopei and Kiangsu. Out of the total 
amount of loans granted by the C.1I.F.R.C. to the recognised societies 
in Hopei during the period 1924-1932 ($285,382), 32.8 per cent. was 
devoted to the purchase of seed grain, food, and fodder, and cultiva- 
tion expenses ; 31.9 per cent. to buying carts, animals, and implements, 
and repairing houses ; 2.5 per cent. to dikes, irrigation, and drainage ; 
8.0 per cent. to social expenses, such as marriages, funerals, ete. ; 
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19.9 per cent. to repaying debts ; and 9.9 per cent. to other purposes, 
including village trades and industries such as weaving. In other 
words, nearly one-fourth of the loans in Hopei (22.9 per cent.) are 
consumptive in character, being devoted to unproductive purposes 
such as repayment of debts and social expenses, while the remaining 
three-fourths, although largely productive, are used primarily for the 
maintenance of the status quo, and not for permanent improvements 
in agriculture. 

In Kiangsu the percentage of loans devoted to consumptive pur- 
poses, including repayment of debts and redemption of land mort- 
gages, is larger than in Hopei, being 28.5 per cent. in 1928-29 and 
30.5 per cent. in 1929-30. For the other items the distribution in these 
two years was as follows: seed grain, food, fodder, hired labour, and 
taxes, 23 per cent. in 1928-29 and 82.6 per cent. in 1929-30 ; animals, 
agricultural implements, building and repairing houses, 18.4 per cent. 
and 15.5 per cent. ; dikes and irrigation, 0.4 per cent. and 0.8 per cent. ; 
marriage and other items, 3.4 per cent. and 2.2 per cent. ; other 
expenses, including by-industries and sericulture, 31.8 per cent. and 
18.5 per cent. 

Loans granted by the C.I.F.R.C. up to the end of October 1983 
to co-operative societies in Anhwei and Kiangsi, two of the provinces 
affected by the Yangtze flood of 1981, have been mostly devoted to 
the purchase of seed grain, food, fodder, fertiliser, materials, etc., and 
wages (29.91 per cent. in Anhwei, 52.38 per cent. in Kiangsi), and to 
buying carts, boats, animals, and implements, and repairing houses 
(63.47 per cent. and 44.08 per cent. respectively). 

As regards the duration and size of loans, in both the provinces 
of Hopei and Kiangsu over four-fifths of the loans granted have a 
term of one year or less, and borrowers applying for loans of $100 
or less make up over nine-tenths of the total number of borrowers. 


Orner ACTIVITIES 


As stated above, the co-operative movement in China has been, 
strictly speaking, a credit movement, but beginnings of other activi- 
ties could be discerned even during the first stage, from 1919 to 
1927. During the second stage, from 1928 onwards, there has been 
a real development of non-credit societies. The number of these 
societies, which are mostly of the agricultural type, rose from 29 to 
620 during 1929-1983 in Kiangsu, and from 29 to 214 during 1980-1938 
in Chekiang. In addition, credit societies may also engage in non-credit 
activities. 

The need for credit societies to take up other activities has been 
increasingly realised. The local unions of credit societies in Hopei, 
which were first organised in 1927, and have grown from 8 in that year 
to 28 in 1933, may in the near future constitute a nucleus for the de- 
velopment of other activities, such as sales, purchases, utilisation, etc. 

The function of purchasing has been taken over by the co-operative 
societies organised under the auspices of the Tinghsien Experiment 
of the National Association of the Mass Education Movement since 
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December 1982. These societies, of which there were 88 at the end of 
1983, undertake other functions besides credit, such as purchasing, 
production, and marketing. Up to the present, production has been 
confined to cotton spinning and weaving, embroidering, willow-ware 
making, grain milling, improved breeding of pigs, and collective 
farming, but on the whole it is of small extent. Some beginning has 
been made in the marketing of cotton fabrics, and it is hoped that 
the large-scale marketing of cotton will soon begin under the auspices 
of the North China Farm Products Marketing and Research Institute, 
of which the Tinghsien Experiment is a charter member. 


CoNCLUSION 


On the whole, Chinese co-operation is primarily a policy, not a 
movement. In view of the almost hopeless situation to which the 
Chinese peasants have been reduced by incessant civil warfare and 
natural disasters, co-operation could not have been fostered as a 
movement from below, but only as a policy from above. The Chinese 
peasants have a great need of organisation for the improvement of 
their economic position, but, being illiterate and destitute, they are 
incapable of organisation on their own initiative. It is here that a 
stable and efficient Government can help to educate as well as to 
finance the peasants by means of a State policy of promoting co- 
operation. It was precisely in the absence of such a Government that 
the China International Famine Relief Commission undertook the 
task in 1928. Since the establishment of the National Government 
in Nanking in 1928 co-operation as a national economic policy has 
been given a trial, but it is still faced with many difficulties. 

Nevertheless, signs of new development have become visible, es- 
pecially in the last two years (such as the growing interest of private 
commercial banks in the financing of rural co-operative societies, the 
organisation of co-operative classes and courses, the publication of 
co-operative literature, the rise of non-credit types of societies), and 
it is hoped that before long Chinese co-operation, even as a policy, 
will be able to stand on its own merits. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on 
the sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for 
each country were given in the Review for January 1934 and additional 
notes in following numbers. Figures showing the movements in differ- 
ent industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1983. Yearly figures (averages for twelve months) are given for the 
period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed by the Office. 
Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures refer to the end of 
each month. The sign * signifies: ‘‘ no figures exist”; the sign —: 
“ figures not yet received’; the sign ¢ : “ provisional figure”. The 
countries are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 84 countries. Owing to differences in 
the methods of compilation and in the definition of unemployment, 
comparisons between the figures are not generally possible. If not 
otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly 
unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance or some other compulsory 
scheme do they approach completeness. Their principal value is in 
indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such 
movements are international comparisons possible ; the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of registration 
of the unemployed, in the amount of “ short time ” worked, and in 
“normal ” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded 
level of unemployment which does not correspond to changes in em- 
ployment. Percentages are, however, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. 
Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” are also given, 
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but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different defi- 
nitions ; thus here too international comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office1; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


IT. Employment. 


Table II gives statistics for 18 countries. The series may be roughly 
classified in two groups : (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ 
returns and indicating the changes in the number of workers employed 
in a selected sample of (mainly industrial) establishments ; these 
statistics do not furnish information on the absolute extent of employ- 
ment and their chief value is in indicating short-time fluctuations in 
employment ; (2) those based on returns of employed members in 
compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes and covering 
the great majority of the working population ; as these statistics give 
a fairly reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute extent of 
employment, absolute figures are given as well as index numbers. 
In order to facilitate comparison the indexes have as far as possible 
been recalculated by the Office on 1929 as common base (= 100). 
The original base year is given in parentheses in the headings of the 
table. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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| . | 7,415,560 
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1 Employment exchange statistics * The figures relate to the beginning of the month. 





MEXIco Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE || PonTUGAL 


Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Official || Trade union fund ment yment ment 
exchange || estimates returns exchange exchange statistics exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 

Applica- Unemployed Appli- | Employed - 
ame enn ony, Un- , -—_ for | on public e o. 
for. —— ployed || Number <_< employed *}| work re- relief registered 
3,131 . 23,889 
4,700 a ' 21,759 
5,617 os J 19,089 
4,851 75,689* J 19,353 
257,722 27,479 _ 
336,552 d 32,705* 
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234,953 
184,893" 
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: | 52,339 








+ Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * Incomplete figures. * The 
figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Revised figures. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
* Modified series. ? These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


RUMANIA 





Unemployment 


insurance 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Employ- 
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exchange 
statistics * 





Unemployed 


Un- 


Applications for 





employed 


work registered 








Number 


Per cent. 


registered 


Number | Per cont. 


Un- 
employed 





registered 





1927 
1928 
® 1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1933 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1934 Jan. 
eb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


26,868 
22,009 
27,775 
41,281 
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408,792 
388,297 
358,056 
329,035 
306,387 
295,149 
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10,373 
7,288 
23,686 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 


20,153 
17,551 
17,031 
20,125 
25,765 
28,323 
27,721 
26,915 
16,462 
12,527 
14,482 
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Base figure 








493,064 f 


2,125,000 Tf 

















420,655 








* Monthly averages based on weekly figures. 


* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 


* The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
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insurance 
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exchange 
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12,881 


52,147 





17,617 
16,348 
23,763 
51,371 
102,179 
184,555 
247,613 


224,375 
210,426 


227,501 
224,933 





5,721 
8,370 





Base figure 
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460,047 








| 1,414,869 fT 














* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT * 
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RA 3,750,605 | 2,278,142 | 





2 The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


parentheses give the original base years. * — for July. 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the mont * The relate to the beginning of the month. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 





HuNGARY ITALY LATVIA 





Social insurance ’ Sickness insurance 
statistics Employers’ returns statistics 





Percentage 
Number Index || Index | of workers Number Index 
employed | (1927) || (1926) | employed on employed 
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207,438 200,238 
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1 The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
arentheses give the original base years. | * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Average 
rthe month. ‘ Including “ Natives ’”’. 











National and International Index Numbers 
of the General Level of Unemployment, 
1929-1934 


The following tables, which are in continuation of those published 
in this Review for April and July 1934 1, give national index numbers 
of the general level of unemployment (table I), and an “ international 
index ”’ (table II) based on these national indexes. 

The indexes are intended to show the relative fluctuations in the 
general level of unemployment among industrial workers, and do not 
show the absolute height at a given date or the magnitude of the 
fluctuations of unemployment. They relate generally to the number 
of totally unemployed individuals, the definition of whom varies with 
time and circumstances, and do not directly show the fluctuations in 
the time lost through unemployment, as the number of unemployed 
is affected also by changes in the length of normal working hours and 
by the extent to which short time and other means of rationing work 
are applied, as well as by changes in the population of working age, 
and the proportion of this population seeking gainful occupation. 
They are also influenced by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the extent of registration of the unemployed. More 
weight should be attached to the direction of movement of the indexes 
than to the magnitude of the changes. 

The main value of the national indewes (table I) is therefore to pre- 
sent selected unemployment series, chiefly those giving percentages, 
in a convenient and uniform way suited for comparisons with other 
time series (e.g. wages, prices, production, trade, etc.) for which index 
numbers already exist, and also for international comparisons of the 
movements in the level of unemployment in different countries, 

The “international index” (table Il) is useful as a standard of 
reference in comparing the movements of unemployment in different 
countries or groups of countries, and it serves as a general measure 
of the relative changes in industrial unemployment in the world 
at large. While wholly tentative and approximate in character it 
is less influenced by chance circumstances than the individual indexes 
of which it is composed, since the errors tend, in the average, to 
balance each other. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XTX, No, 4, April 1984, pp. 557-571, 
in which the sources and a full description of the methods of compilation of the 
index numbers were given, and Volume XXX, No. 1, July 1934, pp. 114-116. 
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TABLE I. NATIONAL INDEXES OF THE LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia i Belgium Canada 
Date 
( (a) | | 
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1929 100 
1930 174 
247 


1982 261 
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Feb. 
March 
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Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1934 Jan. 
Feb. 
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April 
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June 
July 
Aug. 
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United States 





Date 




















1929 
1930 
1931 
1982 
1933 


1983 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1934 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


(a) Unadjusted series. (6) Series adjusted for seasonal variations. 
+ Modified series. 
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TABLE I. NATIONAL INDEXES OF THE LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(continued ) 





Netherlands 


Switzerland 


Czechoslovakia 





(a) | (0) 


(a) 


(d) 


(d) 











100 
121 
229 
374 


415 
415 
412 
412 
412 
421 
428 
417 
408 
404 
407 
407 


409T 
898 
356 
333 
364 
364 
881t 
378t 



































728t 








(a) Unadjusted series. (b) Series adjusted for seasonal variations. 


TABLE II. INTERNATIONAL INDEXES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-19384 


t Provisional figure. 





(a) Unadjusted series 


(b) Seasonally adjusted series 





"1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 


1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 








147 | 238 
158 289 
146 
141 
138 
138 
148 


249 

238t 
220t 
209T 
201f 
197T 
200f 


195 
125 200 
206 
211 
217 
224 
230 
2384 
237 


245 


256 
261 
266 
269 
2738 
276 
279 
280 
280 
280 
280 
278 


277 












































Tt Provisional figure. 
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Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
(General Indexes, and Indexes of the Prices of Food) 


Tables I and II below give index numbers of the cost of living (I) 
and of the prices of food (II), compiled by the competent statistical 
services of various countries, for the period 1927-1984. For some 
countries for which index numbers of the cost of living are not 
available, indexes of food prices only are given. In a few cases the 
index of food prices includes also the prices of heating and lighting. 

The index numbers are reproduced on their original base, which 
differs in different countries. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compiling these index num- 
bers have been given in earlier numbers of this Review.1 A new 
series for the United States of America, compiled by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, has been added to the tables, and for 
Australia the food price index has been revised. Notes on the 
methods of compilation of these indexes are given below. 


United States of America : National Industrial Conference Board Series. Sources : 
Current data : Conference Board Service Letter ; Methods: The Cost of Living in 
the United Staes, 1914-1930, pp. 52-72. 


Food (monthly). The food index is that computed by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics ; the base, however, has been shifted to 1923 — 100. 


Rent (monthly). Information on rents is obtained monthly from various agencies 
and individuals in 173 towns. It usually relates to houses or apartments of 4 or 
5 rooms with bath, as usually occupied by wage earners. The percentage of change 
is ascertained from month to month for each quotation ; the simple average of 
these changes is then calculated for each town, and the index is determined for 
each town by linking up these percentages. Group indexes are then obtained by 
taking the simple arithmetic mean of the indexes for the various towns, grouped 
in five categories according to the size of their population, and the final index is 
obtained by weighting these group indexes on the basis of the total population 
in the towns of each category considered. 


Heating and lighting (monthly). (a) Coal. The prices of three varieties of coal 
(bituminous, and two varieties of anthracite) are collected monthly in 95 towns ; 
the average price of each quality in all the towns considered is then determined, 
and the percentages of change from month to month are calculated. An average 
of these percentages for the three varieties, weighted in the proportion of 2:1: 1, 
is then calculated. (b) Gas and electricity. The prices of gas and electricity are 
collected twice a year (in January and July) in 174 towns, and percentages of 
change are calculated every six months. Separate indexes are computed for gas 





1 General notes : International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, April 1933, 
pp. 540-552. Supplementary notes: Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, pp. 88-89 ; 
No. 4, Oct. 1933, p. 564; Vol. XXTIX, No. 1, Jan. 1934, p. 135 ; No. 4, April 1934, 
p- 551. 
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and for electricity by the same methods as for the rent index ; an average index 
is then obtained by taking the arithmetic mean, weighted for gas by 2 and for 
electricity by 1. The final index for this group is obtained by taking the arithmetic 
mean, weighted for coal by 2 and for gas and electricity by 1. 


Clothing (monthly). The prices of 47 articles of men’s and women’s clothing 
are collected by means of a questionnaire in 90 towns. Definite specifications are 
used for the type and quality of the various articles and the average prices are 
simple arithmetic averages. These average prices are then multiplied by the 
quantity of each article assumed to be used in one year ; the total cost thus obtained 
serves as a basis for calculation of the index. 


Cost of living (monthly). The four indexes described above are first of all com- 
puted on the base December 1928 = 100 (for gas and electricity : June 1928 = 100). 
They are then linked up with indexes arrived at by somewhat different methods, 
so as to establish the series on the base 1923 = 100. The data previous to 1929 
are therefore not entirely comparable with those after that date. The total cost- 
of-living index is obtained by combining the four group indexes with an index for 
miscellaneous expenditure, weighted as follows : food, 33 ; rent, 20 ; heating and 
lighting, 5 ; clothing, 12 ; miscellaneous, 30 per cent. 


Australia. 

Food. From the third quarter of 1932 onwards, retail prices are collected for 
44 articles (instead of 46). Certain items of moderate importance have been added, 
and others of small importance have been deleted ; 3 non-food articles are included : 
soap, candles, and kerosene. The weighting has also been modified and is now based 
on the annual average consumption per head for household purposes during the 
years 1927-1929. These changes have had only a very small effect on the continuity 
of the index. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 





Aus- | Bel- | Bul- | Can- Chile Den- 


Ger- | Aus- 
tralia’|} tria | gium ada 


Country 








Towns and 
loealitin | 72 | 30 | Vienna 59 
Base(=100)/1913-14| 1923-27 | Wil. 1814 | 1921 


1927 148 106 
1928 152 100 
1929 154 103 
1930 147 97 
1931 136 87 
83 
80 
* 
81 
- 
. 
82 
* 
* 

















1932 121 
1933 119 


1934; Jan. 121 
Feb. 121 
March} 121 
April 121 
May 120 
June 122 
July 123 
Aug. 123 
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United States | Fin- Great __| irish Lat- 
Country |__ India| Free | Italy |Japan| ~~ 
Bis. | hice. | "4 ‘ State via 


Towns and | Bo : 
Moe | 32 |51-174| 21 509 | 44 bor | 105 | 50 | 43 | Riga 


Base(=100)| 1913 | 1923 | /-W. 1914 wi. 194 | 1914 | vil, 1914] vit. 1914 | Wi. 1927/ Wit. 1914] 1930 | 1913 


1927 173 | 102 | 1207 167 1790 154 94 141 
1928 171 100 | 1233 166 | 1868 147 92 
1929 171 100 | 1225 164 1923 149 94 
1930 164 96 | 1129 157 1682 137 91 
1931 148 87 | 1039 147 1671° 110 82 
1932 134 143 1773 109 738 
1933 132 1904 
1949 
1947 
1924 
1923 
1912 
1916 
1910 
1921 
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Ru- 
mania 


Towns and : 20 49 Pra- | Istan- | 9 "soe and 
localities gue | bul | Staronia 
Base ; Vil. | Vil. . | VIL. | I-VI. Vil. 
(= 100) | ™. . 1928 | 1913 | 1914 | 1914 1914 | 1914 1914 1914 
® o 


1927 100 | 3811 | 594 171 747 131 
1928 100 | 4128 | 600 172 748 ° 131 1769* 
1929 102 | 4244 | 620 170 744 | 1381 131 1819 
1930 4206 | 612 165 746 | 1272 128 1654 
1931 86 | 3004*| 582 159 713 | 1203 123 1531 
1932 2512 | 536 156° 700 | 1172 1374 
1933 2319 | 515 153 693 | 1047 


1934: Jan. 2257 | 520 val 685 1087 
Feb. 2254 | 518 ad 680 | 1074 
March 2250 | 516 153 680 | 1059 
April 2206 519 ° 679 1057 
May 2209 513 e 684 1051 
June 2214 516 155 695 1028 
July 2217 514 nd 693 1031 
Aug. _ 509 ° 129 | 691 _— 










































































* Quarterly averages. * Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. The monthly indexes relate 
to 12 towns only. * Revised series. * Average for the months of October, November, and . 
* The index does not include rent. * Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure’. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF THE PRICES OF FOOD 





Aus-/| Bel- | Bul- | Can- : Den- | Dan- : Es- 
Country ia’! ‘tria | gium| garia | ada Chile China mark | sig Egypt ‘Spain ‘ tonia 

















a Viana 67* |. 60 | Santiago | Piping |Shangai| 100 | Danrig | Cairo| atid aa 


Base( = 100) Wil, 1914 1914 | 1926 | m. 198 | 1927 | 1926 | 1931 | wu. 1a 1913-4 | 1914 | 1913 


1927 120 98 e 100 127 138 149 112 
119 99 | 117 | 102 125 138 120 
122 101 | 119 | 108 123 139 126 
118 99 | 119 | 112 112 124 103 
108 77 | 105 93 100 109 90 
110 97 80 
104 101 
104 sd 

102 * 

101 106 
101 wet 
100 ° 

June 102 1681 106 
July 100 1709 6 
Aug. 100 1683 ? 

































































-_| teh 
ee , |India| -,| Free . 
as. |eses| “74 oa 6. gary indie * | Ss ote pan | via | way 


Hocatidoe | 81 | 24 | Paria] soo | 44 | e"|'huy (amie | 198 | 80 | 13 | Riga] st 


Base (=100)| 1913| 1923 | !-w.1914| wu. 1914/¥u.194| 1924 | 1913 |ym. 1914] 1913 | wm. 1904 |i. 09z7/¥H. 1914] 1930 | Wi, 1904) fe28-1890 


1927 155 1115 | 557 | 159 | 1843 151 | 158 | 170 173 | 98 
1928 154 1150 | 550 | 157 | 1929 148 | 169 “T6s?| 100 
1929 157 1124 | 611 | 154 | 1987 157 | 169 | 96 158 | 101 
1930 147 971 | 614 | 143 | 1719 152 | 160 152 | 97 
121 869 | 611 | 130 | 1576*| 147 139 
102 897 | 536 | 125 | 1697 141 134 
100 894 | 491 | 120 | 1858 131 131 


105 853 | 516 | 122 | 1899 * 128 
108 843 | 507 | 120 | 1901 133 128 
108 865 | 491 | 118 | 1865 * 128 
107 854 | 481 | 116 | 1869 e 130 
108 851 | 478 | 117 | 1852 129 130 
109 852 | 480 | 122 | 1859 ® 132 
110 855 | 478 | 123 | 1850 | 87 ® 133 
884 | 476 | 126 | 1866 | 87 134 


Country 
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» | and # Greece 
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Peru | ,PO- | _Por- Ru- Swe- | Switzr-| Czecho- Tur- 
lands land | tugal*‘: | mania Tesel- den‘ | land slovakia 
e' 
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“ 102 $851 | 617 | 152 | 158 | 850 | 922 
95 * | 8989 | 628 | 154 | 157 | 842 | 916 | * 
92 97 | 2361 | 4067 655 | 150 | 156 | 813 | 901 | 1555 
86 2243 | 4046 | 629 | 140 | 152 |"782"| 860" | 1292 
17 74 | 1990 | 2796") 588 | 129 | 141 | 712 | 781 | 1114 
68 1949 | 2323 | 535 | 125") 126 | 677 | 730 | 1030 
69 2163 | 507 | 121 | 117 | 657 | 706 | 849 


» 2097 | 517 | 120 | 117 | 635 | 674 904 
e: 2109 | 514 | 120 | 116 | 624 913 
72 2090 | 509 | 120 | 115 | 623 901 
° 2048 | 511 122 | 115 | 620 900 
Xs 2058 | 498 | 122 | 115 | 630 906 
70 2063 | 504 | 123 | 115 | 653 920 
o 2071 | 501 123 | 115 | 653 924 
» _ 493 _ 114 | — _ 


* Including lighting. * Revised series. * Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. The 
monthly indexes relate to 12 towns only. * Including heating and lighting. Average for the months 
of October, November, and December. 

The sign * signifies : ‘‘ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. 

The sign f¢ signifies : ‘‘ provisional figure ”’. 
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cultural school for the training of the fellaheen ; creation of native villages to act as 
economic and social nuclei; stabilisation of land tenure ; reform of the 
judicature ; development of oil production ; creation of a vizierate of Moroccan 
economy dealing in particular with native handicrafts and agriculture. 


Evin, Guy. L’industrie au Maroc et ses problémes. Preface by Augustin BERNARD. 
Collection des centres d’études juridiques de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes maro- 
caines. Tome VII. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1984. m1 + 191 pp. 385 frs. 


This thesis reviews the economic and social situation of modern and ancient 
industries in Morocco and, in the light of a searching study of Morocco and North 
Africa, puts forward constructive views on a suitable policy regarding these 
industries and the industrial workers and handicraftsmen they employ. 
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Francolini, Dr. Bruno. Ji lavoro nell’ Africa musulmana. Quaderni Antischia- 
visti No. 8. Rome, Societa Antischiavista d’Italia, 1984. 83 pp. 2 lire. 


The author, who is First Colonial Secretary in the Government of Cyrenaica, 
was requested by the Italian Anti-Slavery Society to make a preliminary examina- 
tion of working conditions in Moslem Africa. After a well documented study of the 
attitude of Islam to slavery and the persistence of this evil in certain Mohammedan 
countries, the author mentions the studies undertaken by the International Labour 
Office of working conditions in Islamic countries. He considers that this task is 
important, not only for the uplift of primitive and needy populations, but for the 
development of civilisation itself in Africa. He shows the difficulties of such an 
undertaking in countries where different cultures coexist, and where precise data 
are lacking regarding the work, which is complex in character and less differen- 
tiated than in industrial countries. He cites in this connection the example of 
Egypt, which he considers fundamental; and makes a detailed analysis of the Report 
of the present Director of the International Labour Office published at the beginning 
of 1932 after a mission of enquiry to study conditions of industry on the spot, 
with a view to the organisation of an Egyptian Labour Department and the pro- 
motion of labour legislation. The author considers that Musulman colonisation in 
Africa, which dates back over 1,000 years, has created a mental attitude regarding 
economic questions and forms of servitude opposite to Latin and Western evolution, 
but that the example of Egypt and the efforts of the League of Nations and of the 
International Labour Organisation are destined to exercise a civilising influence 
in North Africa. 


Fuss, Henri. La remise des chémeurs au travail. Extrait du bulletin Le Progrés 
social de I’ Association belge pour le progrés social. 23° année, 2¢ série, No. 34, 1934, 
Liége, 1934. 36 pp. 

Memorandum dealing with the réle of employment exchanges in placing the 
unemployed, the problem of the redistribution of available work, the develop- 
ment of supplementary occupations (workers’ allotments), the creation of special 


employment through relief work, labour camps, and labour co-operative organisa- 
tions using a system of barter, and the creation of normal employment through the 
development of public works. 


/ ——— Le travail n’est pas une marchandise. “ L’Eglantine ”, Twelfth year, No. 5, 
May 1934. Brussels. 28 pp. 

Text of a lecture describing the evolution of the status of the wage earner 
under the influence of the principles contained in the Charter of the International 
Labour Organisation. 


Goethem, F. van, Arendt, J. et Baers, M. La protection du travail des femmes et 
des méres. Avant-projet d'une proposition de loi. Louvain, Société d’études morales, 
sociales et juridiques, 1933. 56 pp. 5 frs. 

As the authors indicate, this pamphlet is designed to draw public attention to 
the employment conditions of women workers with a view to the amendment 
of the Belgian law on the subject, and to the question of the work of married women 
with a view to its legal regulation. The text of a proposed law is given in conclusion. 


Goutos, M. P. Die Krankenversicherung in Oesterreich. Vienna, Mryteiboating: 
1934. 79 pp. 

Introductory study of the problems of sickness insurance in Austria. A large 
part of the book deals with the historical development of this branch of social 
insurance from the middle of the nineteenth century down to 1933. The author 
then gives an account of the relevant legislation in force as it applies to commercial 
employees, industrial and agricultural workers, salaried employees, officials, and 
independent workers (notaries). The pamphlet ends with a discussion of the effects 
of the economic depression and an exposition of the author’s views on a reform 
of Austrian sickness insurance. 


Graziadei, Antonio. Les variations de la rente et la propriété de la terre. Paris, 
Editions Rieder. 192 pp. 20 frs. 
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with the amendment of the system. 
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This work, which is based on the results of the examination of nearly 5,000 
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an enquiry concerning hygiene in the mines, deals with factors contributing to 
rheumatism in mining (humidity, etc.), contains a clinical study of rheumatic 
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lumbar region, cramp in the extremities), shows the relation between rheumatism 
and living and working conditions, analyses the morbidity and invalidity due to 
rheumatism among miners, and gives an account of the prevention of occupational 
rheumatism in the U.S.S.R. 
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graphic revolution” and “ Depopulation and decadence”. The second part re- 
produces four studies which appeared in the review Scientia (1909-1933) and deal 
with the following subjects: the three principal theories of population; the 
idea of progress ; the maximum and the optimum total of population ; new methods 
of studying the movement of the population. 

Mr. Landry examines the obstacles to the adoption of an efficacious population 
policy since the time of Augustus. Looking to the future, he advocates not only 
the elimination of the present differences in the standard of living that are due to 
differences in the composition of families, but also measures designed to raise the 
standard of living as the number of members of the family increases. 
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1988. 864 pp. 
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Ohnishi, S. Silicosis in Japan. 19384. 26 pp. 

The author, who is Medical Inspector for Mining and Industry in the Japanese 
Bureau of Social Affairs, deals with general aspects of silicosis in Japan, special 
researches, and compensation for miners suffering from silicosis. 
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frangaise. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Marcel Giard, 1933. 2382 pp. 

In addition to an account of the regulation and the mechanism of the intro- 
duction of the foreign agricultural labour supply in France, this book contains an 
exhaustive study of the foreign working population employed in agriculture in 
that country and of the occupational and social characteristics of immigrants 
of different nationalities. The author examines in turn the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the immigration of seasonal workers, farmers (owners, tenant farmers 
or métayers), and permanent wage earners. The work ends with a considered 
review of the different aspects of the problem of the assimilation of immigrants. 
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Payer, 1933. 57 pp. ; 
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The book suggests that the Machine Age is already gone and that ours is the 
Power Age, characterised by increased financial fixed charges due to the progress 
of electrification and automatic machinery, with no proportionate rise in employ- 
ment. The technological and economic conditions of the new era, the author says, 
demand effective planning of national economy. 


Ray, Parimal. India’s Foreign Trade since 1870. Foreword by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, C.B.E. London, Routledge, 1934. xvm + 300 pp. 

Thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Eco- 
nomics, University of London. After a brief introductory discussion of the basic 
factors of commercial progress, the author describes the growth of India’s trade 
since 1870, examines the various forces which have shaped its course in different 
periods, namely, 1870-1893, 1894-1900, 1901-1913, 1914-1918 and 1919-1930, and, 
finally, analyses the influence of currency policy on the foreign trade of India. 


Riche, R. La juste rétribution du travail. Salaire et assurances. Etudes sociales, 
Nos. 60-62. Liége, La Pensée catholique ; Paris, Librairie Labergerie, 1938. 90 pp. 

The author examines the factors that should be taken into account in deter- 
mining a fair remuneration of labour. He first considers what the term “ minimum 
wage ” should mean, and points out that this minimum should in all fairness be in- 
creased according to the quality of the work, the value of the product, and the scar- 
city of the labour supply. He then observes that, even so calculated, the resulting 
wage cannot be considered sufficient to meet all the eventualities of life ; account 
must also be taken of the special needs of large families, and of the risks of accident, 
sickness, invalidity, and death ; provision should also be made for old age. A fair 
wage should therefore include family allowances and an equitable contribution to 
social insurance. How far, the author asks, does Belgian labour legislation meet 
these demands ? What is the present structure of this legislation, and what will 
be its development ? He examines these questions before concluding as to the 
necessity of extending compulsory insurance to cover the risks of sickness, invalidity 
and unemployment. 


Rosier, A. Du chémage intellectuel. De l’encombrement des professions libérales. 
Tirage & part de |’ Enseignement public, revue pédagogique mensuelle publiée sous 
les auspices du Ministére de l’Education nationale. Paris, Librairie Delagrave, 
1934. 79 pp. 

The author, who is general secretary to the French University Statistical Office, 
im dealing with unemployment among intellectual workers, draws a clear distinction 
between the effects of the present world economic depression and the consequences 
of the overcrowding of the liberal professions : they are, he says, two very different 
problems. He deals more especially with the second, analysing with the help of 
abundant statistical data the numerical development of French intellectual workers 
and the openings available for them. In conclusion, he considers that the too gene- 
rally accepted term “ overcrowding of the liberal professions ”’ covers “ very diverse 
difficulties, a plethora of university degrees, ... the inadequacy of the instruction 
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provided in some cases, and the lack of any organisation of demand. .. . It is therefore 
not sufficient to impose restrictions, but is also necessary to foresee and sometimes 
to combine and to reform the higher studies ... with a view to a better selection and 
an evaluation of the requirements of French national economy.” 


Runge, Dr. Else. Zur Theorie des sozialen Dumpings. Wiirzburg, Konrad 
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contains detailed information on the working conditions of women and children 
in the different branches of industry in China : textile, tobacco, matches, carpet 
weaving, hosiery, embroidery, lace, chemical, machine, and furniture industries. 
In some cases data are given for different districts, the locality being an important 
factor in China. The author makes a special study of hours of work and wages ; 
he compares the wages of women workers with those of men and, having noted 
the marked inferiority of the former, examines its causes and its effects. Two 
chapters deal with the general standard of living of Chinese workers’ families, their 
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in China and a comparison with similar legislation in other countries, the author 
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Text of a lecture on social insurance in Czechoslovakia, given in 1983 by Dr. Leo 
Winter before the Austrian Society for the study of social and private insurance. 
The prominent part taken by the author in the elaboration of Czechoslovak social 
legislation, first as Minister for Social Welfare, and later as President of the Social 
Committee of the Chamber, gives his exposition particular weight. The main 
features of every branch of social insurance in Czechoslovakia are clearly drawn : 
sickness, accident, invalidity, old-age and life insurance, and the special systems 
covering salaried employees and miners, and unemployment insurance. A great 
work of social protection has been accomplished in Czechoslovakia in a few years. 
Dr. Winter pleads for its development and improvement in the interests of the 
workers and of the community. 


—— La semaine de 40 heures. Rapport général présenté a la cinquiéme 
Assem blée générale de lV’ Association internationale pour le progrés social, Genéve, 
1934. Nancy, Paris, Strasburg, Berger-Levrault. 10 pp. 


After recalling the studies of the International Association for Social Progress 
relating to the question of the 40-hour week, and the action taken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in this sphere, the author shows that international regulation 
might considerably facilitate the solution of the problem of the reduction of hours 
of work, and he reaches the conclusion that the shortening of hours of work “ will 
have perhaps limited but immediate results, and for the masses exhausted by 
prolonged unemployment may be the ray of hope which will keep them in contact 
with civilisation and with life ”’. 
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(b) Physico-chemical Study on the Urine of Working Girls in a Spinning Factory. 
By S. Sasaki. The Institute of Science of Labour. Report No. 22. Kurasiki, 1933. 
16 pp. 0.30 yen. 


The first study relates to variations in the surface tension of urine due to fatigue. 


The second deals with the specific gravity of urine, which increases with work 
and fatigue. 
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